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It is reported from many semi-official sources both in London and in the 
Provinces that things are changing rapidly. This news was confirmed by 


independent research at Chesterfield last week, where they took a perfectly 


good Acetylene cylinder, applied considerable pressure to the top and awaited results. Sure enough, a change 


took place and, instead of being four feet high, the cylinder was reduced to a matter of inches — but there wasn’t 


a crack or flaw of any kind in the whole length of the cylinder. This test served to show, once again, that the 


more steel tubes are changed the more they remain the same, in 
utter strength. The experiment also gave a crushing reply to the 


charge that semi-officials don’t know what they’re talking about. 
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A U-BOAT SURRENDERS TO A COASTAL COMMAND “HUDSON” AIRCRAFT, AFTER BEING MACHINE-GUNNED: 
A “PRIZE CREW” FROM A WARSHIP IN A “CARLEY” FLOAT BOARD THE SUBMARINE TO COMPLETE THE CAPTURE. 


This remarkable exploit of a submarine being defeated and captured entire by hoisted a white shirt as a token of surrender. For four hours the ‘“* Hudson” 
a “Hudson” of the Coastal Command, and afterwards being towed into port, kept its guns trained on the submarine, radioed for assistance, was relieved by 
is without precedent in war. In bad weather the ‘‘ Hudson”’ crew, reconnoitring a ‘Catalina,’ which held the enemy at bay, until finally British warships 
over the Atlantic, suddenly observed a U-boat on the port bow. They machine- ‘appeared. The ‘ Catalina’’ kept up the vigil for eight hours and dived fre- 
gunned the crew, who were tumbling out on deck, unsuspecting a British aero- quently to see that the hatch was closed and so prevent scuttling. Other 
plane near by, and panic prevailed. As machine-gun bullets swept them they pictures of this extraordinary capture appear on page 322. (British Official Photograph.) 
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CAPTURE BY A BOMBER: CREW AWAITING RESCUE. 


THE CREW OF THE GERMAN SUBMARINE WHICH SURRENDERED TO THE GUNS OF A ‘HUDSON '’ COASTAL COMMAND BOMBER AWAITING RESCUE : OWING TO HEAVY SEAS FORTY 
HOURS ELAPSED- BEFORE BOATS COULD BE LOWERED FROM A BRITISH WARSHIP AND THE SUBMARINE AND CREW TAKEN AWAY TO A BRITISH HARBOUR. 


THE CREW OF THE U-BOAT CLUSTERED ON THE CONNING-TOWER WHILE HEAVY SEAS BREAK. BRITISH WARSHIPS' GUNS AND THE “CATALINA’S’’ WERE TRAINED ON THE 
SUBMARINE IN CASE OF NEED. “LOOK AFTER OUR SUBMARINE,” SIGNALLED THE “HUDSON” CREW TO THE “CATALINA’’ WHICH RELIEVED IT, STRESSING THE WORD “OUR.” 


This masterly and dramatic feat, whereby the ‘ Hudson” aircraft on patrol over the enemy boat, guns streaming, banking steeply each time to swing round 
spotted the unsuspecting U-boat, and then machine-gunned it into surrender, is into the attack again, while the rear guns and. belly-gun kept up the fire. 
recorded on our frontispiece page. As the “‘ Hudson” dived, the U-boat’s conning- “They 've shoved a white flag up!” shouted the wireless operator triumphantly. 
tower hatch was thrown open and about a dozen of the unsuspecting crew tumbled They had waved a white shirt as sign of surrender. The ‘‘ Hudson” then flew 
out and dropped on the deck. The ‘ Hudson”. crew thought they were manning right over the U-boat at about 50 ft. and the crew, crowded into the conning- 
the guns, and fired hard at them. Panic resulted as the aircraft four times roared tower, awaited a British warship, when the U-boat commander formally surrendered. 
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BRITAIN SEIZES SPITZBERGEN: TWO PICTURES 


\ 


OCCUPATION. 





NORWEGIANS WAITING TO BE TAKEN ON BOARD BRITISH VESSELS IN THE LATE EVENING AT SPITZBERGEN: AN OFFICIAL PHOTOGRAPH OF PRIME INTEREST TAKEN DURING 
THE LANDING OPERATIONS BY A MIXED CANADIAN, BRITISH AND NORWEGIAN FORCE ON THE SVALBARD ARCHIPELAGO. 
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THE DRAMATIC DESCENT BY BRITISH FORCES ON THE NORWEGIAN ARCTIC ARCHIPELAGO OF SPITZBERGEN, OR SVALBARD, WHICH FORESTALLED REPUTED GERMAN PLANS 
TO SEIZE THE LOCAL COAL MINES: ANOTHER OFFICIAL PICTURE SHOWING CANADIAN TROOPS LEAVING THEIR SHIP FOR THE SHORE. 


On September 9 it was announced that Allied troops had been landed on Spitzbergen, 
where there are valuable coal and ore mines. The principal object of the operation, 
which was effected by a mixed Canadian, British and Norwegian force under Canadian 
command, as stated, was to forestall Germany’s plans to seize the mines in her 
war against Russia, it having become known that the enemy intended to seize 
all coal available. Almost the whole of the Norwegian civil population, numbering 
between 700 and 1000 people, and including a considerable number of Norwegian 
miners with their families, were brought to Britain. Spitzbergen lies 240 miles north 





of Norway and would probably be valuable as a base on the route along which sup- 
plies may be sent to Russia from Britain, from which the landing-party had to 
travel 1500 miles. The sovereignty of Norway over the Spitzbergen (‘* Pointed 
Mountain '’), or Svalbard Archipelago, was recognised in 1920, and five years later 
she officially took it over. It consists of a main island, West Spitzbergen, North 
East Land, the Wiche Islands, Barents and Edge Islands, Prince Charles Foreland, 
Hope Island, with many similar groups. The total estimated area is 24,295 miles, 
and in 1938 the total coal output was 626,516 tons. 
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ATLANTIC ACTIVITIES; DUKE OF KENT 
AT -BALTIMORE ; JAPS QUIT FOOCHOW. 





A U-BOAT, FORCED TO THE SURFACE BY DEPTH-CHARGES, BEING RAMMED BY A BRITISH DESTROYER— 
TO THE RIGHT OF WHOSE BOWS ITS CONNING-TOWER IS VISIBLE. 
This remarkable picture shows a British destroyer creep | at full speed and about to ram a German submarine which had 
been forced to the surface by depth-charges. The U-boat, which was cut in two, is seen finally disappearing, the conning-tower 
showing just to the right of the destroyer’s bows. (Fox.) 





IN THE TEETH OF THE U-BOAT MENACE: A FLOATING- DOCK BEING TOWED HUNDREDS OF MILES, BY THREE 
TUGS—SHOWING AN ESCORTING VESSEL ALONGSIDE. 


A giant floating-dock, capable of accommodating very large vessels, was recently towed’a considerable distance by three power- 
ful tugs escorted by naval vessels and R.A.F. fighters. Above, the floating-dock is seen at sea with her three tugs in line and 
one of the escorting naval vessels alongside. (Fox.) 





CAPTAIN LORD LOUIS MOUNTBATTEN, D.S.O., R.N., TALKING 
TO A MEMBER OF THE CREW OF H.M.S. “ ILLUSTRIOUS.” (A.P.) 





FOOCHOW, THE TREATY PORT OF CHINA AND CAPITAL OF THE PROVINCE OF FUKIEN, 
FROM WHICH THE JAPANESE HAVE WITHDRAWN. 


Japanese forces hurriedly evacuated the South China treaty port of Foochow by boats early on September 3 
after a severe Japanese reverse at Tungkow the previous night, when they suffered heavily from the 
Chinese assault. Tokyo issued a denial that the withdrawal was prompted “by diplomatic reasons, 

and the probable reason is shortage of troops in the present crisis. (Wide World.) THE SCENE ON BOARD THE “ ILLUSTRIOUS”’ AS CAPTAIN LORD LOUIS MOUNTBATTEN 


INSPECTED THE CREW ON TAKING OVER COMMAND OF THE VESSEL. 


A / atl On August 28 Captain Lord Louis Mountbatten D.S.O., R.N., formally took over at Norfolk, 
Virginia, the command of the aircraft-carrier H.M.S. “ Illustrious,” damaged in action in the 
Mediterranean, which has been undergoing repairs in an American shipyard. He was recently 
awarded the D.S.O. for displaying bravery and resolution while in command of a destroyer which 
was lost during the Nazi attack on Crete. (Keystone.) 
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TEPREIRS 


THE DUKE OF KENT ADDRESSING 13,000 WORKERS IN THE VAST GLENN MARTIN FACTORY RELEASED BRITISH N.C.O. PRISONERS TAKING THEIR FIRST MEAL ON RETURNING 
AT BALTIMORE ON AUGUST 26. TO BEIRUT FROM VICHY FRANCE, WHERE THEY WERE BADLY TREATED. 

After cludi: an inspection of bombers they were manifacturing for Britain, the Duke of Kent On arrival at Toulon after a voy: é in _fourth-class accommodation in the liner ‘‘ Theophile 

told 15,000 po Rd at the Glenn L. Martin aircraft factory at Baltimore on August 26 that every Gautier,” the British prisoners were Placed in barracks which were verminous and where the food, 

hour they spent at work was not only saving lives but bringing victory. In Washington the same night which was inadequate, consisted entirely of vegetables. General Sir Maitland Wilson, British 

he was the guest of honour at an informal dinner given by President and Mrs. Roosevelt. (Keystone.) C.-in-C. in Syria, has sent a protest at their treatment to Marshal Pétain. (British Official.) 
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id has occurred to a good many people during the 
past few weeks, including quite a number who 


write in public journals, that it was rather an 
extraordinary, even rather a shameful thing that, 


while our brave Russian allies were bearing the full 
weight of the Blitzkrieg on land, we were doing nothing 
visible to help them except for dropping bombs on 
western Germany and Occupied France and extending 
them a few million pounds’ worth of credit. I heard 
it recently suggested on the wireless that many of the 
Russians themselves were wondering what more we 
were going to do and feeling a certain sense of bewilder- 
ment that we did not do it more quickly. I 
confess that until I began to think about the 
matter closely some such bewilderment also came 
to me. Here, it seemed on the face of it, was 
a wonderful opportunity which might well never 
occur again. The last Continental neighbour of 
Germany able to withstand even for a moment 
the mechanised might of the Nazi was engaged 
in a life-or-death struggle capable of deciding the 
fate of the war and the whole future of mankind. 
The tiniest tilt of the one way or the 
ther might resolve the issue for ever. Was not 
this the moment for Britain, who had for a 
year faced the Nazi alone, to take her courage in 
both hands and aid hard-pressed, panting Russia 
by taking a mighty whack at some vulnerable 
point of the Nazi monster’s extensive rear ? 
The question, pertinent and urgent as it 
cemed, overlooked the realities of this great 
ind terrible war. There is not battle in the east 
ind stagnation in the west, as might appear to 
the ignorant. There is battle, bloody, tense and 
still undecided, in the east by land. There is 
battle, not so bioody, but equally tense and 
lecided, in the west and by sea I 
include the air above the sea. If the Russians 
lose the former we lose a precious ally and a 
great chance of a comparatively early victory. 
But if we lose the latter, we lose the war for 
uurselves, for Russia and all mankind. If our 
vital food and life-lines across the Atlantic are 
Germans enter London, 


scales 


by sea 


ut, we starve, the 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


and France’s stood between the German hordes and the 
Channel ports, the land-locked ‘gates across the mouth 
of the Channel held. No German could pass by the 
direct route from the so-called German Ocean to 


attack our life-line in the Atlantic. But after the 
disastrous day in May 1940, when Amiens and 
Abbeville fell to the Panzer divisions within a few 


hours of one another, the enemy took up a position 
commanding the exposed flank of our sea avenues for 
over six hundred miles. And at that moment the 
French Fleet, on which our blind statesmen and still 
blinder diplomats had bidden our Navy rely, withdrew 


” 





BLENHEIM ”’ 


BOMBER OF 








from the conflict. The Navy was left utterly alone to 
tackle a job ten times harder than that which con- 
fronted it in 1914. The measure of its pre-war 
unpreparedness can be seen by the success which has 
so far attended this Herculean and—as, I fancy, our 
enemies supposed—impossible effort. 

Yet the Battle of the Atlantic has still—so far as 
we know—to be won before we can stand where we 
stood at the beginning of our great victory offensive 
in 1918: even where we stood in November 1914. 
Until it is, it would be the height of irresponsibility in 
a British statesman to put on the overburdened back of 
the British seaman any additional strain so great 
as to endanger his continued power of action. 
To gain and retain a foothold on the Continent 
would make an enormous and sustained demand 
on our naval and mercantile-marine resources. 
Such a demand could not be met without great 
and continuing losses. The time may come, and 
very probably will come, when we shall be able 
with confidence to face such losses. But those 
who demand an immediate invasion of western 
Europe should first ask themselves whether they 
are assured we can safely afford them at present. 
“For, without such reasonable assurance, it would 
not be our own fate only that we should be 
staking on a gambler’s throw, but the whole 
civilised world’s. 

There are people who talk as though all that 
was needed to establish a foothold on the 
Continent was to land men and tanks on a 
beach and leave them there. They view the 
operation as a species of inverse Dunkirk, 
forgetting that the men who by a kind of 
miracle—and at heavy marine loss—were rescued 
from Dunkirk were landed in England without 
their guns, vehicles and stores. The return 
journey would not be so easy. And even when 
it had been accomplished what would be the cost 
in ships of supplying that army day by day, week 
by week and month by month with the 
wherewithal to sustain the hard conflict—food 
(three meals a day for every man)—ammunition, 
replacements ? With the Channel still open to 





the British Empire is broken up, and the black THE BRITISH TOLL ON ENEMY SHIPPING ; -A : German submarines, E-boats and aeroplanes, it 

millennium foretold by Hitler dawns over a THE, COASTAL COMMON: (PuLING: MAE TUN veEe ROTTERD OM BOOKS» is no great strain on the imagination to con- 
J : BOMBS AN ENEMY 510-FT. CARGO-LINER. THE ‘“‘ BLENHEIM”’ IS SEEN : : 

servile world. In such an event the Russians ALMOST AS A DOT OVER THE REAR MAST OF THE SHIP, FOLLOWING are what Sak son-ctep, tenes mennel tery 

might hold out till spring, but their chance THE PRECEDING RAIDER, WHOSE BOMBS ARE SEEN BURSTING IN THE would involve. Those who crossed and recrossed 

f a successful western campaign against a SEA ASTERN. that narrow strip of unguarded water between 


Germany based on command of 
the western and Mediterranean 
oceans would be gone for ever. 
Russia’s own fate would be sealed 
is certainly as Britain’s. 

The basis of our war effort is 
our command of the sea. Without 
that foundation we should starve : 
without it victory cannot be won. 
It is fashionable now to say that 
ve were utterly unprepared for 
That is a lie and, when 
one comes to consider it, a very 
silly he. If we had been utterly 
unprepared for war, Hitler, who 
is no fool and was prepared to 
the teeth, would have won the 
var long ago. For the British 


War 


Navy was not unprepared for 
war The sure shield and 
buckler of Britain was still in 


existence (despite the efforts of a 
great many well-meaning, but 
very foolish, persons to discard 
it), and ready to be used at the 
first trump of battle. Thank God 
and a few old-fashioned, un- 
progressive statesmen and voters 
for that! It is a sobering 
reflection, and one we shall do 
well: to remember (but will, I 
Suppose, forget) when we are 
building our brave new worlds 
after victory has been won. But— 
and it is best to be frank about 
this—our sea power has been and 
is being tested as it never was in 
the last war. So long as our armies 


THE BRITISH 


show their noses 


TOLL 


addition of unknown tonnage.” 





ON ENEMY SHIPPING: THE SECOND PICTURE, 


“We are inflicting on the Germans and Italians greater shipping losses than they are inflicting upon us. 
shipping is getting a double dose of the medicine which Hitler prescribed for ours. troye 
92 Axis ships in the North Sea, the Atlantic and the Mediterranean, amounting to 459,000 tons and 52 ships in 
The bombing of the above cargo-liner is a case in point. (British Official Photographs.) 


TAKEN 
RECONNAISSANCE, REVEALS THE TORPEDOED LARGE CARGO-LINER ON HER SIDE. 


Here is seen another instance of hundreds of the incessant sinking of enemy cargo-ships—and warships, when they 
by the R.A.F. Sir Archibald Sinclair, Air Minister, on September 3, at the Dorchester, said: 


In July we damaged or destroyed 


Folkestone and Boulogne when 
the Straits of Dover’ were 
shut to the enemy and the Pas 
de Calais was a safety area far 
behind the battle line will be able 
very easily to form some con- 
ception of what I mean. 

Sea power is not a force lightly 
acquired. It took us four hundred 
years of sacrifice, endurance and 
sustained effort to win ours: is 
taking us to-day half, and perhaps 
more than half, our war effort to 
keep it. If we lost it we should soon 
learn its value. The Germans, who 
were starved by it into surrender 
.at the end of the last war, perhaps 
realise what it means more clearly 
than we. It is natural and 
right that we should wish to aid 
our Russian allies in every way 
within our power to sustain their 
brave fight against the aggressor. 
That we, or anyone else, are able to 
help them at all—whether through 
the Persian Gulf, Archangel, 
Vladivostok—is entirely due to 
that sea trident which our enemies 
are trying to wrest from our hand, 
and to which, above all other 
things, we must continue to cling. 
‘*Martha, Martha,” wrote the great 
Lord Halifax, ‘“‘thou art busy 
about many things, but one thing is 
necessary. To the question, What 
shall we do to be saved in this 
world ? there is no other answer 
but this, ‘ Look to your Moat.’ ”’ 


SUBSEQUENT 
SHE SANK LATER. 
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SCOTS GUARDSMEN SWIMMING INTO “ ACT 

IN FULL KIT, WITH PARTS OF THEIR EQUIP- 
MENT FORMING FLOATS FOR A BREN GUN 
AND AN ANTI-TANK GUN. (Planel.) 


LEAPING A 9-FT.-WIDE TRENCH IN FULL EQUIPMENT 
WHICH ALSO COMPRISES CLIMBING OVER AN 


SIGNIFICANT passage in an 

article by M. Edouard Herriot, 
the former French Premier and 
Mayor of Lyons for thirty-five 
years, in the current number of 
the American “ Mercury,” illumin- 
ates, as with a magnesium flash, 
the virtual invincibility of the 
British spirit. Recalling a speech 
delivered by Mr. Bonar Law in 
the last war, in which he said: 
“In spite of the difficulties of the 
present moment, England will win 
the war, for there is not a single 
instance of a war which she 
has waged and failed to win,” M. 
Herriot comments: “ I understood 
that such a people was invincible 
when guided by the love of country 
and the inspiration of freedom.” 
This British doggedness and in- 
exhaustible resilience to an enemy's 
blows—still acknowledged in un- 
happy France despite the present 
paramount overlordship of the 
Nazis—are strikingly implied by 
these *‘ electrifying "’ pictures show- 
ing how the modern British Army 
is being trained and hardened for 
its forthcoming struggle to the 


SCOTS GUARDSMEN DEMONSTRATING DURING TRAINING AT A CAMP death with the German dragon. 


IN SOUTHERN ENGLAND HOW TO SCALE A SHEER WALL. (Planet. Writing in our issue of August 23, 
[Continued on right. 
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TOUGHENING THEIR BODIES TO FORM A RAMPART 
THE WORLD’S FREEDOM: TRAINEES THROWING A 
WEIGHING 200 LB. (/.B.) 


se 


.T. INSTRUCTORS TAKING OBS iS Fi > s — Pk ; ee 
ING OBSTACLES FORMED BY COMRADES HOLDING 200-LB. TREE-TRUNKS, USED AS “ PLAY- THE ROD IN PICKLE” FOR THE. NAZI WEHE MS 


IN THE MANY AND VARIED EXERCISES FORMING PART OF THE BRITISH SOLDIER'S PHYSICAL TRAINING. (Planet. OF BALANCE—SCOTS GUARDSMEN RUNNING WITH gins TH 


ARMS pow 


TOUGHENING BY INTENSIVE PHYSICAL AND ENDURANCE TRAINING BRITAIN’S MIGHTY AND EVE EXP 
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INTRUDING ON SYLVAN LOVELINESS: 

PETITORS IN A TRAINING GALA, ONE WITH 

BREN GUN, LANDING AFTER SWIMMING THE 
RIVER. (British Official Photograph.) 


ING RIFLES—PART OF THE GUARDSMAN’S TRAINING, 
AND SWIMMING IN FULL KIT. (Central Press.) 


Continued.) 
Captain Cyril Falls declared : ‘‘ The 


actual physical fitness of the army 
of this war has always been extra- 
ordinarily high, certainly higher, I 
should say, than in the last war; 
the fitness of mind has been slower 
in coming, but it has come now.... 
But we cannot expect that the 
improvement will continue in- 
definitely if our Home Forces con- 
tinue to watch and wait.’” Ata 
massed physical training display in 
the South-Eastern Command 300 
performers from the Army School 
of Physical Training recently 
demonstrated the new methods 
which are being used to keep the 
men in fighting trim. The exer- 
cises are carefully thought out and 
arranged so that the men use their 
muscles to the oest advantage and 
their stamina is built up to ensure 
against any hardships they may 
encounter. Recruits are put through 
very intensive training before being 
absorbed into the Service bat- 
talions. For four months, for in- 
stance, Guards recruits are kept 
hard at work, swimming in full kit, 
scaling walls, leaping ditches, and 
generally learning the intricacies of ANOTHER STAGE IN COMPREHENSIVE TRAINING: SCOTS GUARDSMEN, 
modern warfare. KEEPING CLOSE ALIGNMENT, LEAPING A WIDE DITCH. (Planet.) 





IMMERSION PHASE OF MODERN ARMY TRAINING: 
GUARDSMAN SWIMMING A RIVER IN FULL KIT WITH 
A BREN GUN. (Central Press.) 
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. 
THE RED ARMY HAS FINISHED WITH IT: A TEST ““ HEARTS OF OAK ARE OUR MEN... STEADY, BOYS STEADY !’’—A TEAM OF MEN FROM THE ARMY SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL 
DOWN A RAMPART OF NARROW PLANKS. (Planet.) TRAINING DEMONSTRATING A MUSCLE-STRENGTHENING EXERCISE WITH A TREE-TRUNK. (Fox.) 


- f a 
EVER Bx ANDING ARMY IN PREPARATION FOR THE DECISIVE KNOCK-OUT OF THE WEHRMACHT. 
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H.M.A.S. “SYDNEY” IN THE MEDITERRANEAN. 











: “LIONESS OF THE SEAS": 


LS epee about the war in general and particular 
aspects of it are pouring out in spate. Like 
many people I prefer the books by men who were “ on 
the spot’’; but room must be allowed for those 
civilians who can assemble facts more numerous than 





WITH ALL HER GUNS POINTING OVER THE STARBOARD 
WITH HER BOW ALMOST TORN AWAY BY ACCURATE 


ITALIAN CRUISER ~~ 


Australian Department of Information.) 


any one fighting man can observe. Gibbon was not 
present at the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, 
nor did Macaulay fight with Horatius on the bridge. 
Mr. George Johnston, therefore, may be permitted to 
exult in the exploits of H.M.A.S. ‘‘ Sydney,” that 
gallant and lucky Australian ship which sunk the 
Bartolomeo Colleoni’’ in the first cruiser-duel of the 
war—one amongst many of her adventures. 

The book, on the whole, I may as well warn my 
readers, is written in a _ rather 
hasty, joernalistic manner ; it is not 
in the least like Conrad or Kipling. 
In the acknowledgments we find 
the sentence: ‘“‘And, too, my 
gratitude to those others who 
helped, not the least useful of 
whom was that shrewd critic, my 
wife ’’—one misses the usual addi- 
tion, ‘‘ without whose constant 
help this book would never have 
been written.’”’ And his Introduc- 
tion drives the nail farther in. 
‘This is the story of a ship. Let 
me declare, at the very beginning, 
that it is nothing more than that. 
But because it is the story of a 
ship of war, it is of necessity the 
story of many ships. Primarily, 
it is the story of H.M.AS. 
‘Sydney,’ one of Australia’s fleet 
of five cruisers, and of the adven- 
tures with which she was asso- 
ciated, directly or indirectly, during 
seven months of war service with 
the British Mediterranean Fleet. 
Her adventures began, as they did 
for scores of other ships in the 
Mediterranean, on June 10, 1940. 
Mussolini, proud of his modern 
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would be, failing an arrangement, at the mercy of 
the Germans whom they detest, and that we 
should not be surprised to find, towards the 
end of the war, that both interest and sympathy 
would bring the Italians on to our side. I am 
on my _ oath 
about that con- 
versation ; and I 
am glad to note 


that Mr. John- 
ston, after his 
‘* Poof!” makes 


the generous ad- 
mission that not 
all Italian sailors 
are cowards. 
That is a digres- 
sion. The book 
tells the story of 
the ‘‘ Sydney” 
very well. In the 
course of a year 
she was “ heavily 
attacked from 
the air on more 
than sixty occa- 
sions ; eight times 
claimed as a loss 
by the Italians, 
she endured more 
than her share of 
actions, yet re- 
turned to _ her 
homeland without 
one death in battle.’’ Her adventures are described by 
Mr. Johnston in breathless film-commentary language. 
“Through the flaming hell of the Italian barrage 
steamed the ‘Sydney,’ sweating gun-crews pouring 
shells into breeches, cursing, shouting, singing, blinded 
by smoke, dazed by the concussion of shell-fire, 
flinching instinctively at the crash of ‘ near-misses.’ 
The men poured out the salvoes without knowing 
whether they were hitting the target or missing. 
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and well-equipped Italian Navy, decided 
that Italy could profit more by entering 
the war while there were pickings to be 
had. The British Fleet ? Poof!” 

Well, I don’t think that Mussolini, for all 
his public bravado, ever thought in those 
terms. I remember the last conversation | 
I had with Lord Rennell, who was for 


decades our Ambassador in Rome and was obsolete. They may have been forgotten or kept ‘‘in case they may come 
- r ¥ | some day.’ That day has come. The Country needs the paper 

buried a week or two ago. He knew Italy In usefu 
8 y now. Old, but no longer valuable records of past business, bound or 


immeasurably better than I did, and loved 
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E Ministry of Supply (Salvage Department) draws attencion to the need 
In most businesses it frequently hap- 
pens that quantities of old correspondence files, price lists, labels, wrappings, 
cartons, posters and display material accumulate over many years, and become 


loose trade papers, ledgers, directories, etc., which are often retained but so 





By GEORGE H. JOHNSTON.* 


There was no time to think, nothing to worry about 
but firing the guns and keeping them firing. Through 


the wall of steel crashed the ‘ Sydney,’ her decks 
running with the torrents of salt water hurled over 
her by shell-bursts close alongside.” 





A SAILOR FROM THE BRITISH TRAWLER ** MOONSTONE ”’ 
HOISTS THE WHITE ENSIGN ABOVE THE ITALIAN FLAG 
ABOARD THE SUBMARINE “* GALILEO 
GALILEL"’ AFTER SHE HAD BEEN CAP- 

TURED IN THE GULF OF ADEN. 


(Australian Department of Information.) 


That indicates the tempo of the 
book ; no bad book to give a boy at 
this moment when Lion and Cubs are 
at it again in a good cause. Amongst 
the scenes which Mr. Johnston, in his 
wide sweep, includes, is the last fight 
of the “ Jervis Bay,’”’ when Flanagan 
Fegen, V.C., went down with his ship. 
““A White Ensign, blown from the 
mast, had been lashed to its shattercd 
stump. The after-gun continued firing 
until its hot muzzle dipped, hissing, 
into the sea. The water, cold and 
grey, closed over the ‘ Jervis Bay.’ 
Captain Fegen, his shredded arm 
dangling by his side, stood amid the 
wreckage of the main bridge.” 

And who was Captain Flan: an 
Fegen? The name generates melan- 
choly thoughts. He was a southern 
Irishman from that part of Ireland 
which contains (so many are here, or 
abroad, or afloat) rather fewer than 
three million people and is governed by 
a brave, honest, mulish, blinkered, 
hook-nosed, spectacled, tumble-haired 
man with the ancient Irish name of 
| De Valera. People curse Southern Ireland ; 
it is hardly fair, because its male inhabitants 
are those who are left behind when hundreds 
of thousands of them have gone off to fight 
for the Empire which they largely helped to 
build. The newspapers in Eire are allowed 
to mention the death of a man like Fegen; 
but they mustn't mention the fact that he 
died in the British Navy. The Irish Times 
got round the prohibition by giving a list of 
all the leading Generals and Admirals in the 
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the Italians as well. We agreed that infrequently referred to, will make a good contribution to the common 

the Italians—even the calculating Italian cause—the cause of Victory. Nothing is too little—the paper of one old British Forces, and describing them as“ General 
Government — would keep out of the envelope will make a cartridge wad—and the Country wants it all. Any O’ Moore Creagh— Japanese,” ‘‘ Admiral Some- 
war as long as they could, would | such material will be collected by your usual merchant or by the local body— Japanese,” ‘‘ Admiral Somebody Else— 


only come in when they thought England 
was “down the drain’’ and that they 

alae | 
By George H. Johnston. | 


(Messrs. Victor Gollanez, Ltd.; 108. 6d.) 





** Lioness of the Seas.” 
“Iustrated, 


will receive prompt attention. 


Council, but in the event of any difficulty a postcard to the Council Office 
Since the war, enough waste paper alone has 
been recovered to fill a string of lorries stretching from London to Glasgow— 
over 370,000 tons. 


The supply line must carry on. 





Japanese, North Island (which means Ulster).”’ 
Isn't it possible that, after this war, in spite 
of ths sequestration of estates and all the bog- 
bred morbidity, the best of the Irish should 
ret to Ireland and end the age-long feud ? 
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ANOTHER ITALIAN SUBMARINE LESS: MUSSOLINI’S MEN AWAITING RESCUE. 


a. 


SUBMARINE, WAITING TO BE TAKEN OFF BY 


Britain's mastery of the sea and air, and under the sea, in the Mediterranean 
has been strongly demonstrated during the last fortnight, when Italian lines 
of communication between Italy and Libya have been pierced by our submarines, 
with disastrous results to the enemy. On September 6, the 11,398-ton ‘‘ Esperia,” 
believed to be carrying troops, was torpedoed, although convoyed by destroyers, 
torpedo-boats, and flying-boats. A warship of the ‘‘Ramb"’ class was torpedoed 
between Taranto and Benghazi and on September 5 a 23,000-ton liner was 
believed to have been sunk, an 8000-ton supply ship and a tanker were also 


FORCED UP BY DEPTH-CHARGES: A RECENT MEDITERRANEAN EPISODE. ITALIANS LINING THE DECK OF A SINKING 
THE BOATS OF BRITISH WARSHIPS STANDING BY. 














destroyed, and serious damage was inflicted on an 8-inch cruiser of the 10,000-ton 
class. These and other feats are the work of British submarines, which are making 
supplies increasingly difficult for Italy, and heavily reducing her Fleet and merchant 
marine. Such results are not obtained without sacrifices on the part of those who 
man and fight our submarines. On September 7, for instance, the Admiralty 
reported the loss of submarine ‘ P.33,’’ one of our latest types. In the photo- 
graph above, an Italian submarine has been forced to the surface by depth-charges, 
and the Italians are lining the deck, awaiting rescue by a British warship. 
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| ge: the time being, the most 

vital conflict upon the whole 
Russian front is that which is 
raging south of Leningrad. In 
the Ukraine there seems to be a 
comparative lull. Opposite Kiev 
there is deadlock. In the wide 
zone which has come to be called 
the Moscow front—and, in truth, 
operations spread over some hundreds of miles may 
affect the safety of Moscow— it is Marshal Timoshenko 
who is attacking at more than one point, though it 
were well not to be too optimistic regarding the scope 
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THE GERMAN PRESSURE ON RUSSIA: A MAP INDICATING 
THE ENEMY POSITION ON AUGUST 12 (DOTTED LINE) AND 
AS FAR AS ASCERTAINED AT PRESENT (HEAVY BLACK LINE), 
FROM THE GULF OF FINLAND AND ALONG THE DNIEPER 
RIVER TO ODESSA. 
The concentrated attack upon Leningrad does not stand alone. The 
Germans have renewed their pressure in the centre, and have made 
repeated attempts to cross the Dnieper, where the position is still 
sensitive. Further gains in the Leningrad direction would be followed, 
in the opinion of military experts, by renewed pressure towards 
Chernigov, north-east of Kiev, and from the bulge at Gomel the Germans 
are delivering heavy thrusts towards the important junction of Briansk, 
which they have claimed. The problem is whether they can 
deliver such a blow as will shorten their front. Our map shows in 
dotted outline the approximate German front on August 12, and that 
of to-day as far as known. (“ The Times” Copyright.) 


of his counter-strokes. There has been word of counter- 
attacks towards the Leningrad end of the effective 
front also, but there it seems patent that the enemy 
has the initiative and that he is drawing in towards 
this tempting objective. It has been suggested that 
. he may have to some extent denuded the Moscow 
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NAZI 
RUSSIA FIGHTS ON. 


By CYRIL FALLS. 


front in order to strengthen his drive against ‘Lenin- 
grad, and this on the face of it appears likely. Moscow 
is more important than Leningrad, but the enemy 
may have decided that in present circumstances the 
former was unattainable and that he must take ad- 
vantage of the obvious difficulties besetting the defence 
of Leningrad. Its capture would not in itself be 
critical for the Russians, but, as I have often pointed 
out, it would permit the Germans to embark upon a 
further phase of the campaign with heavy advantages 
in their favour. 

In these lowlands there has been heavy rain, which 
has cut up the roads and waterlogged the plains. .It 
is, however, much too early to assume that the weather 
has finally broken; there may, on the contrary, be 
a fine spell lasting as much as a fortnight before that 
takes place, and a fortnight of dry weather at this 
stage would be unpleasant from the Russian point 
of view. The fall of Leningrad would in such circum- 
stances be a possibility. Yet, though I have always 
been guarded in optimism, I now begin to feel that, 
whatever may happen to Leningrad, it is almost too 
late for the Germans to obtain a decision generally 
against Russia this year. The equipment and fighting 
quality of the Russian soldier, allied with the able 
strategy and* major tactics of the Russian High Com- 
mand, seem to have prolonged organised resistance to 
such a point that the enemy must think again. He 
may be even now organising a series of assaults on the 
Russian Baltic islands, assaults which would doubtless 
be carried out on lines similar to his operation against 
Crete. At the other end of the front he may be, as I 
previously suggested, preparing an expedition against 
the Crimea. He may still gain great victories, bringing 
in their train important material advantages as well 
as moral gains very valuable to him just now in his 
own country, and, indeed, throughout occupied 
Europe. But I cannot see the real fruits of victory, 
terms in the bag, a dictated peace, anywhere near. 

If I am right in this supposition, it may be taken 
for granted that the German High Command has 
already realised the state of affairs and made up its 
mind about the next move. The recent meeting 
between the Nazi and Fascist dictators is in itself a 
strong hint to this effect. Previous meetings have 
betokened important decisions, though their effects 
may not have become apparent for some time. One 
suggestion which has been made is that the enemy 
will close down upon his gains, exploit to the full 
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earth’”’ strategy, hold the East- 
ern front défensively for the 
next six months, and begin an 
offensive against Great Britain 
in the Middle East. I doubt 
the possibility of such a policy. 
The Russian front is long, and 


a great part of it does not 
readily lend itself to defence. 
Even if the Germans succeeded in keeping their 
Finnish, Italian, Hungarian and Rumanian allies 
in the field throughout the winter, which it is 


far from certain they could do, it is difficult to believe 
that they could shift from the Russian front. the 
resources required for another major campaign at 
this moment. In the first place, the Red Army does 
not appear to have. been battered to the degree of 
subservience necessary, and I cannot see that Germany 
is any better able to turn her back upon Russia than 
was the case three months ago. In the second place, 
Germany has not got the oil. There are only two 
alternative methods by which it may be obtained : 
first, an imposed peace, under the terms of which it 
would be delivered as demanded ; secondly, conquest 
of the sources and refineries by force, in which case 
many months’ work on repairing demolitions would 
almost certainly be required. Neither method yet 
seems to be within reach. 

On the other hand, we can be certain that Germany 
will not keep all the troops which are now being 
employed in Russia at the froht throughout the 
winter and let them rust in idleness. The German 
Army had two pretty idle winters, it is true, but to 
leave it for a third, this time cheek by jowl with 
Russian Communists, would be very risky, especially 
in view of the experiences of the last war. I should 
rather expect that every effort will be made to provide 
shelter for the winter—there is no shortage of timber, 
and the Army could build its own huts—but that 
active operations, wherever they are practicable, will 
never be allowed to come to an end, and that every 
effort will be made to prevent the initiative passing 
to Russian hands. The offensive would’ be pursued 
particularly in the Ukraine, and special measures 
would be taken to support it from the sea. Ever 
since the invasion of Russia began I have felt that 
if it did not lead to a rapid decision it would be rein- 
forced by an ultimatum to Turkey, demanding that 
she should throw open the Straits. I still think that 
it is likely, and am, indeed, somewhat astonished that 
it has not come before now. The Dardanelles and 
Bosphorus would be impregnable to the Italian 
Fleet alone, but the new airborne tactics put a rather 
different complexion on the affair. The capture of 
the Gallipoli Peninsula by means of parachutists might 
be very difficult, but it would not be a hopeless enter- 
prise. Perhaps.Germany has been reconstituting her 
air army, so badly mauled in Crete. It has been 
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A MAP OF LENINGRAD AND ITS ENVIRONS: 


REGARDED AS IMPREGNABLE FROM THE NORTH-EAST, ITS 
APPROACHES, WHERE MOST VIOLENT AND BLOODY BATTLES ARE BEING FOUGHT, ARE PROTECTED BY CONCENTRIC 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
RINGS 


FORMING A FORTRESS SYSTEM BUILT BY SOVIET ENGINEERS OVER TEN YEARS. 
In spite of German claims to have encircled Leningrad, M. Lozovsky, the Soviet Press chief, whilst. admitting ‘an immense bloody 


battle,” denied encirclement, and declared that German propaganda was 
system surrounding Leningrad are reputed to constitute the strongest fortress-zone in the world. The approach south-eastwards from the 
Finnish side is impregnable, barred by the Mannerheim Line and the wide waters of 
natura! obstacles, but Russian engineers are believed to have constructed an impregnable zone. 


“pure fantasy.” 


South-west and south offer no important 


Lake Ladoga. 
The inner water approaches are protected 


by the island fortress of Kronstadt, eighteen miles west of the city, with the naval base of Hango and the fortified islands of Dago 


and Oesel commanding the Gulf of Finland. 


Heavy rains which have turned the flat country into quagmires and repeated counter-attacks 


by Marshal Voroshilov, have added to Marshal von Leeb’s difficulties. 


The concentric rings forming the fortress 
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LENINGRAD, THE CITY OF SECRET FORTIFICATIONS, DEFIES THE ENEMY. 
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LENINGRAD, VIEWED FROM THE ROOF OF ST. ISAAC’S CATHEDRAL. IN THE BOTTOM RIGHT-HAND CORNER IS THE NEVSKY PROSPEKT, WHILE THE SPIRE IN THE CENTRE 
IS THAT OF THE ADMIRALTY. ON THE FURTHER BANK OF THE NEVA ARE THE FORTRESS AND CATHEDRAL OF ST. PETER AND PAUL. 
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f THE CITY, LOOKING TOWARDS THE GULF OF FINLAND. THE WIDE, STRAIGHT AVENUES WERE USED BY ARCHITECTS OF THE EIGHTEENTH AND EARLY NINETEENTH 7 


i CENTURIES TO CREATE MAGNIFICENT ARCHITECTURAL GROUPS. ALTHOUGH NO LONGER RUSSIA’S CAPITAL, LENINGRAD REMAINS ONE OF THE WORLD’S GREAT CITIES. 
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Marshal Voroshilov, Commander-in-Chief of the Russian Northern Army, had massed, 
by the third week in August, 1,500,000 men in the Leningrad zones of defence; 
with the Army is also the people’s militia, born of the Marshal's stirring appeal: 
“ Take up your arms and defend the city at all costs! The enemy is attempting 
to penetrate Leningrad. He will never set foot in our beautiful city. Leningrad 
never has and never will be in the hands of the enemy.’’ The defences of the 


city comprise formidable fortifications, built up during the past ten years, when 
all the Leningrad neighbourhood has been barred to foreigners. Although the 
countryside for seventy miles round the city is flat and, at first glance, an ideal 
terrain for Panzer units, the land is seamed with small rivers, marshes, and 
fells—-now swollen with rain—and forests, all of them natural tank obstacles. 
Historic Leningrad makes yet another illustrious chapter in history. 
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Continued. ] 
Syria, Iraq and Iran from German clutches. May it 
not be that the same explanation is to be found for 
Turkey’s immunity from attack so far ? 

Even if the Germans were to enter the Black Sea 
with the fleet of their Italian allies, they would have 
no walk-over, but they would be able to support the 
warships with shore-based aircraft. The venture 
would be a bold one, but hardly more so than some 
of those which they have previously undertaken and 
prosecuted successfully. Whether it will be tried 
in view of recent events in Iran it is hard to estimate, 
but it is obvious that the Russo-British action would 
have to be taken seriously into account. This country 
and the United States are now in a position to render 
assistance to Russia, and in some respects it might 
be easier to send war material to Turkey through the 
Persian Gulf than 
through Syria. Were 
the enemy to pene- 
trate to the Caucasus 
—and he is a long 
way off that goal— 
we might be even 
called upon to aid 
Russia by moving 
forces on to her soil, 
to fight side by side 
with her troops; if 
Turkey were attacked, 
there might come a 
similar summons. (I 
have been proclaiming 
our need of a big army 
ever since this war 
began, in face of wise- 
acres who think we 
have too many troops. 
Far from _ refraining 
from saying “I told 
you so!”’ I intend to 
repeat the phrase 
whenever it is called 
for, as I fear it is still 
likely to be.) Yet, 
though the situation 
in the Middle East 
has thus changed in 


favour of ourselves, 
our allies and our 
friends, Germany’s 


strength is vast, and 
she must by now be, 
in her _ search for 
victory, in a reckless 
mood. 

Another alternative 
which has been put 
forward is that 
Germany is preparing 
to establish herself in 
Tunisia. The theory 
is that it has proved 
impossible to build up 
and maintain in Libya 
a force powerful 
enough to _ invade 
Egypt, and she looks 
for a base further from 
British North African 
airfields and close: to 
Italian ports. It may 
be so, but Germany 
does not love the 
frontal assault if it can 
be avoided ; Tunisia is 
far distant from the 
scene of action; and 
I do not believe that 
a great German Army 
will be transported to 
Africa and maintained 
there while our naval 


AT THE MANSION HOUSE ON SEPTEMBER 5. 
I HAVE ENJOYED THE HONOUR AND PLEASURE OF HIS FRIENDSHIP AND HAVE FOLLOWED WITH CLOSE ATTENTION THE 


I therefore do not look for a closing down of the 
Russian campaign, but rather for a slowing down in 
general, with full pressure in the direction of the most 
profitable objectives, which in the near future may 
be Leningrad and Kronstadt, and a little later on the 
Eastern Ukraine. Everything outside that would be 
of a subsidiary nature, though it is quite probable 
that larger-scale bombing of this country will shortly 
recommence from higher altitudes, with fewer aircraft 
but larger bombs. And in this connection it should 
not be forgotten that, whatever the comparative 
losses on both sides in up-to-date war material, it 
is certain that Germany can replace those losses more 
speedily than Russia. If the campaign continues, 
as I am convinced it will, and the Germans maintain 
the initiative, as is probable for the present, both 
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from crossing the Atlantic—or even the Pacific—to 
penetrate a fourth. For that purpose American 
support to Russia is as valuable as American support 
to Great Britain. There has already been what 
seems an undue delay in the despatch of the Mission, 
and it is to be hoped that no time will be wasted. 
The names of Lord Beaverbrook and Mr. Harriman 
sound like business. 

Perhaps I may be allowed to say, by way of 
personal explanation, that this article is being written 
at a moment when I am crippled with arthritis, con- 
fined to my house, and consequently dependent on 
the Press and the radio for all information. What 
I write must therefore be largely a matter of personal 
impressions. And I confess that my predominant 
impression is of too much complacency, too easy an 
optimism, and a still 
insufficient effort 
where the  Russo- 
German campaign is 
concerned. Those who 
feared that the enemy 
would be in Moscow 
within two months 
now cry gleefully that 
he is not there after 
eleven weeks. That 
is indeed matter for 
congratulation, and 
the Russians have 
done better than their 
most optimistic ad- 
mirers dared to hope. 
Yet those extra weeks 
have been won at the 
cost of frightful sacri- 
fices, and there is still 
no easing of the strain 
Once again, as in the 
last war, the struggle 
is being fought out on 
the soil of Germany's 
foes. The privations 
of the ordinary citizen, 
the loss of industrial 
resources, the disrup- 
tion of communica- 
tions are factors which 
greatly increase the 
already heavy pains 
of war, such as the 
death of relatives and 
friends, rationing, 
hard work and_ lack 
of amenities. In this 
war, as in the last, 
Germany has contrived 
to avoid them by keep- 
ing her enemies off her 
soil—one of the reasons 
why she entered this 
war with so much 
truculence was that in 
the last, though utterly 
defeated, she had never 
been taught what war 
really meant. This.time 
the bomb has in some 
degree brought home 
the lesson, but bomb- 


ing has no_ serious 
effect on the civil 
population and _ its 


possessions outside a 
handful of large cities. 
I recently spent a 
fortnight in Scotland, 
where I covered some 
hundreds of miles, and 
including the _ train 
journeys up by one 
route and back by an 
other I do not recollect 


“1 HAVE KNOWN HIM MANY 


and air forces are YEARS. 
unsubdued. More im- LONG, CONSISTENT POLITICAL MESSAGE WHICH HE HAS DELIVERED TO HIS COUNTRY, TO THE EMPIRE, AND TO THE TIME IN seeing a broken window 
portant still, this Cae Se Sere - between my departure 
operation would bring In his sixty-seventh year, a bachelor, born in Ontario, political economist, formerly editor of the Canadian “ Labour Gazette,” Mr. Mackenzie King, from and return to 
Germany very little the successor of the great Canadian statesman, Sir Wilfrid Laurier, has held continuous office as Prime Minister from 1921, except for three months in 1926, c andon. 
é and from 1930 to 1935. He is one of the world’s greatest orators, and in his stirring speech at the Mansion House on September 5 threw out a a 
nearer to oil. I harp strong hint to America, when he suggested that a formal declaration by the United States to stand by Britain would, he believed, “ shorten this Russia, on the other 
upon that subject perilous conflict.” “1 am more than ever convinced,” said Mr. King, “that the dangers we face together are world-wide.” The Canadian Prime hand, has seen war and 
because I am still Minister returned by air to Montreal on September 7. (Portrait by Bertram Park.) ~ War's destruction in 
its most intense and 


convinced that it must 

govern the plans of all Germany’s major operations at 
present. I have seen various calculations of her present 
expenditure which differ very widely ; but they all sug- 
gest that, taking into account the requirements of other 
parts of the Army and those of the civil population, 
considerably more than the product of the Rumanian 
oilfields and of the synthetic oil plants is being used 
up. From France come fairly well authenticated 
stories of the seizure of wine for the manufacture of 
fuel alcohol. if there be one certain landmark amid 
the fog of war, it is the tower above the oii-well. Ger- 
many, who fights with oil, must also, it seems to me, 
fight for oil. 


this country and the United States are therefore likely 
to have to meet heavy calls for aid in this respect 
during the autumn. I sincerely trust that the coming 
meeting in Moscow will be able to arrange for a steady 
flow of supplies. So far as we ourselves dre con- 
cerned, we are bound both morally and by self-interest 
to make every sacrifice consistent with safety for the 
cause of an ally who is in direct contact with the 
enemy and is bearing the full weight of his power and 
malignity. It is not for us to exhort the United 
States, but that nation has already made it clear that 
its activities are largely concerned with preventing 
a war. which has already spread into three continents 


thorough forms sweep over a proportion of her territory 
calculated to be greater in extent than the whole of the 
German Reich. Dreadful sufferings have been inflicted 
upon many millions of her people ; her losses in wealth 
have been stupendous. And these losses in wealth must 
of necessity include a not inconsiderable share of her war 
potential. Her moral reaction has been magnificent but 
morally she is undergoing trials to which Germany is 
not being subjected. So when we talk of ‘ Russia's 
great fight,’ let us not forget that in its course Russia 
has been sorely wounded. She fights on undismayed, 
but she needs all the assistance which it is within the 
power of her allies and of her friends to send her 
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% to King Peter’s eighteenth birthday on September 6. a 
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; SCENES FROM THE NAZI} «f£ 
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ONE OF THE SCENES IN THE NAZI HORROR FILM INTERCEPTED ON ITS WAY TO SOUTH AMERICA: A SOVIET HEAVY 
MOBILE GUN WRECKED (RIGHT), WHILE GERMAN PANZERS ROAR PAST, HAULING HEAVY ARTILLERY. 
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= A SCENE OF UTTER DEVASTATION ILLUSTRATING STALIN’S “‘ SCORCHED EARTH’ 
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ORDER. A SOVIET BRIDGE IN RUINS, Qo 


AND AMID THE RUBBLE AN ENEMY MACHINE-GUNNER CROUCHES WITH FINGER ON TRIGGER. % 

















HEAVY ENEMY TANKS DRAWN UP TO FORM A SCREEN 
MILE OF WHICH HAS BEEN MARKED BY SA\ 
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intercepted on its way to South America by a British warship, this Goebbels 
news-reel film was brought to England and is released with the co-operation 
of the Ministry of Information. It was intended doubtlessly as German 
propaganda for America, and the pictures were described as horrible in all 


GERMAN INFANTRY ON THE MARCH. MOST OF THEM ARE SMILING AS THEY MOVE ALONG IN CLOSE FORMATION, . 
EYEING THE FILM-REEL OPERATOR WHO, WITH HIS EYE ON PROPAGANDA, PROBABLY TOLD THEM TO LOOK PLEASANT. 4 4 THE FARM IS SEEN IN FLAMES. A PICTURE DESIGNE 








A GERMAN MOBILE GUN-CREW HAMMER A SOVIET F 
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their stark realism of Nazi brutality, its intention being obviously to act as 
a salutary warning to those States in the west which might defy German 
wishes. The first intention of the Ministry of Information was to give out 
the film in an unexpurgated state, and the General Film Distributors in a 
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YAZI} “HORROR” NEWS - FILM 
MID.} OCEAN NOW RELEASED. 
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OLOCA Ust OF MOBILE VEHICLES AND MARCHING TROOPS. A WITNESS OF GERMAN 

Sees i FIRE AND BLOODSHED: LEAPING FLAMES AND 4 = 
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‘i ) FIRED BY ENEMY ARTILLERY. y 


A WRECKED LIGHT RUSSIAN TANK CAUSES NAZI INFANTRY TO MAKE A DETOUR FROM THE ROAD, WHICH IS FULL 3S 
“ vIcTORY.”’ 5 
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DESCRIBED AS A ‘“‘ MASTERPIECE OF THE GLORIFICATION OF BRUTALITY,” THE FILM, OF WHICH THE ABOVE IS ONE 
OF THE STILLS, DEPICTS A GERMAN MOBILE FIELD-GUN FIRING INTO A PLANTATION. 
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les 1k | AD FROM THE COVER OF A HEAVY ARMOURED LORRY. ¢° A GERMAN MACHINE-GUN TEAM IN ACTION ACROSS A SWAMP OR RIVER. THE. FILM, WITH THE MOST HORRIBLE 2 

4 Nd ESS AMERICAN AUDIENCES OF GERMAN RUTHLESSNESS. P 4 SPECTACLES EXCISED, IS BEING EXHIBITED THROUGHOUT BRITAIN THIS WEEK. ‘ 
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Ran ‘ircular said that ‘‘the people of Britain have proved to the world that horrors... . The Ministry has cut out all glimpses of dead Russians... . 

om | disaster cannot shake them, nor terrorism dismay them.” The “‘ Daily Tele- As the whole purpose of releasing the film is to jar the complacent into 
4 graph says: ‘‘ The M.o.I. has handed out the first instalment of the realisation of what faces our Allies and ourselves, this attitude seems in- 


news-reel with such timidity that nothing is left to justify the talk of comprehensible."’ Parturiunt montes—nascetur ridiculus mus! (British Newsreels Pictures.) 
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A 6,000-TON HYDRAULIC PRESS FORGING A SHIP’S PROPEU!] 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ArrtTisr/}ap 
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The history of the two great steel-manufacturing firms, Thos. Firth and John 


Brown, who amalgamated their steel interests in 1930, is a romance of industry 
extending over 100 years. 


BRITAIN’S STEEL INDUSTRY AT FULL SPEED AHEAD: A GREAT HYDRAULIC PRESS EXERTING A “SC 


five years later. In 1871 chromium steel was first produced at Brown's; | 
in 1876 Firth’s were turning out 100-ton guns. They produced the first turbine | 
castings for Parsons, and armour-piercing shells in 1900. Brown’s adopted the | jj 
modern armour-plate process in 1898, 1899 acquired the Clydesdale |} 


Sir John Brown started steel manufacture in Sheffield 
in 1837, the year Queen Victoria ascended the throne, and Mr. Thomas Firth 





and in 
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.OPELLER-SHAFT: A GIANT PLANT AT FIRTH-BROWN’S WORKS. 
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PEEZR” OF 6000 TONS ON A RED-HOT INGOT OF STEEL SHAPING AN 80-FOOT PROPELLER-SHAFT. 
|§ Engineering Yards at Glasgow and began big shipbuilding, including H.M.S. of 6000 tons or more. 
“Hood,” in 1920, ‘Queen Mary” and ‘* Queen Elizabeth.” The drawing above 
shows a 6000-ton hydraulic press forging a warship’s propeller-shaft. It cuts and 


Our artist shows an 80-ft. propeller-shaft for a destroyer, 
shapes hot masses of steel weighing hundreds of tons, and exerts a continuous squeeze 


and the great chain of the overhead crane has just withdrawn its glowing mass 
of red-hot metal from the jaws of the press for a brief interval, having trimmed 
off the end to the required length. It is an industry that never sleeps. 
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A SUPER-“FLYING FORTRESS”: THE SHORT “STIRLING” BOMBER IN FLIGHT. 





A GIANT R.A.F. BOMBER WHICH, AFTER SKILFUL NAVIGATION OVER A SEA OF CLOUD, ROCKED BERLIN ON SEPTEMBER 2: 
THE SHORT FOUR-ENGINED “STIRLING,’’ WHICH CARRIES A CREW OF EIGHT AND A FORMIDABLE BOMB-LOAD. 


The Royal Air Force suitably commemorated the second anniversary of Britain's 
declaration of war on Germany on September 2 by inflicting on Berlin one of 
the heaviest bombing raids it has so far experienced, an attack, however, which 
_ is but a mild foretaste of what she is destined to suffer in the coming months. 
By skilful navigation. four-engined ‘‘Stirlings’’ and ‘ Halifaxes,’’ weight-carrying 


‘“‘ Manchesters "’ and a number of “‘ Hampdens” were brought over a sea of cloud 
to the exposed capital. Messages from American correspondents carried such head- 
lines as “* Berlin shaken all night by terrific raid'’; and yet the raiding force 
was not a large one and only marked the opening of the great autumn offensive 


on the German capital. The striking studies—recalling vigorous Kennington portraits— 
[Continued opposite. 
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MEN WHO BOMB BERLIN: COMPONENT MEMBERS OF A “STIRLING” CREW. 
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g ‘STIRLING’? MEN WHO HAVE “ ROCKED” BERLIN: THE FIRST AND SECOND 
# PILOTS OF ONE OF THESE HUGE FOUR-ENGINED BRITISH BOMBERS. 
> 














THE ENGINEER (LEFT) AND THE RADIO OPERATOR (RIGHT) PHOTOGRAPHED AT THEIR 
RESPECTIVE POSTS IN A SHORT “‘ STIRLING”? BOMBER AIRCRAFT. 
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IS 19 FT. LONGER THAN THE BOEING “ FLYING FORTRESS.” 





? THE REAR GUNNER OF .A ‘“‘STIRLING”’ AIRCRAFT, WHICH 
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THE FRONT GUNNER, WITH HIS OXYGEN-BREATHING 
HANDILY, SETTLES INTO POSITION IN A 
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2 WHERE UTMOST PRECISION IS NEEDED, AS IN STRATOSPHERE ATTACKS # THE BOMB-AIMER IN THE NOSE, POISED READY TO DEVASTATE IN AN INSTANT MILITARY 
# ON NAZI BATTLESHIPS: THE NAVIGATOR AT WORK ON HIS CHARTS. 3 OBJECTIVES IN MANNHEIM, FRANKFURT OR BERLIN. 
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Continued.) 


reproduced above are of the component members of the crew of one of the giant 
** Stirling" bombers which actually participated in the raid. That the description 
of these formidable new British aircraft as super-‘' Flying Fortresses" is not mere 
hyperbole is proved by the fact that their length is over 19 ft. more than that 
of the huge American warplane, and only 4 ft. and a few inches less in wing-span. 








Powered by four “ Bristol'’’ Hercules fourteen-cylinder air-cooled engines, 
equipped with heavy defénsive armament, they are capable of carrying to the 
desired objective a formidable and devastating load of beautiful new bombs, whose 
effect, as the Berliners must often now remark, is ‘ kolossal.’’ Near views of the 
Short “ Stirling appeared in our issue for August 2 (p. 147). (British Official Photographs.) 
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BRITISH NAVAL LOSSES: TWO YEARS—1914-1916 AND 1939-1941 COMPARED. 
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FEWER BIG FIGHTING SHIPS BUT MORE DESTROYERS AND SUBMARINES LOST IN THIS WAR: A COMPARISON OF LOSSES 
DURING THE FIRST TWO YEARS OF THIS WAR AND OVER A SIMILAR PERIOD OF THE LAST. 


With the completion of two years of war on September 3, a comparison between 
British naval losses from August 4, 1914, té the end of July 1916, and from 
September 3, 1939, to the end of August 1941, is given in the above chart. 
Our relative losses in the present war have proved much lighter in battleships 
and cruisers, but correspondingly heavier in destroyers and submarines. Whereas 
in 1914-16 we lost ten battleships and three battle-cruisers over this period, our 
losses in this have been only one battleship and one battle-cruiser. We have, 
however, sacrificed 53 destroyers to 24, and 29 submarines to 24, and the loss 





of two aircraft-carriers (‘‘ Glorious ’’ and ‘‘ Courageous ’’) need mention, a type not 
existing in 1914-16. As an offset to destroyer losses may be balanced the 50 
acquired from the U.S.A. Bigger destroyer losses are attributable to the heavy 
convoy duty shouldered by the British Navy owing to France's default, the 
switch-over of Italy, a previous ally, and Japan, then an Allied Power. Naval 
increases and replacements obviously cannot be given, but on the other hand 
the German Navy is substantially smaller and the Italian is effectively crippled. 
The Royal Navy is seen truly to be Britain's sure shield. 
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THE SOVIET AMBASSADOR’S LUNCHEON TO ALLIED HEADS ON AUGUST 29. 
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ALLIED REPRESENTA a THE SCENE IN THE SOVIET ‘ 
TIVES ENJOY SOVIET EMBASSY ON AUGUST 29, 
HOSPITALITY : (L. TO R.) DURING THE LUNCHEON 
M. PIERLOT, BELGIAN TO HEADS OF ALLIED 
PREMIER ; MR. EDEN, MR. POWERS AND OTHER 
WINANT, U.S. AMBASSA- REPRESENTATIVES OF 
DOR; M. SPAAK, BELGIAN THE ALLIES GIVEN BY 


FOREIGN MINISTER. M. MAISKY. 
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MR. CHURCHILL'S ARRIVAL : THE PRIME MINISTER BEING 
HELPED OFF WITH HIS COAT ON REACHING THE SOVIET AND M. MAISKY, AND (RIGHT) MR. WINANT TALKING 
EMBASSY IN KENSINGTON. TO THE GREEK AMBASSADOR, M. SIMOPOULOS. 


ST a eee 
M IVAN MAISKY, 

¢ Ambassador of the 

U.S.S.R. in Great Britain 


" since 1932, gave a luncheon 
if at the Soviet Embassy in 
> 


DR. WELLINGTON KOO, THE NEW CHINESE AMBASSADOR 
TO THE COURT OF ST. JAMES, CHATTING WITH MR. WINANT 
AT THE SOVIET EMBASSY. 
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GENERAL SIKORSKI CONVERSING WITH MR. EDEN 
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Kensington Palace Gardens 
on August 29 to the heads of 
Allied Powers and the Diplo- 
matic Representatives of the 
Allies and those actively 
helping them in the common 
struggle against aggression. 
The guests included the 
Prime Minister, the Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, the Polish Prime 
Minister, the Belgian Prime 
Minister, the Norwegian 
Prime Minister, the Yugo- 
slay Prime Minister, the 
American Ambassador, the 
Chinese Ambassador, the 
Belgian Foreign Minister, 
the Yugoslav Foreign Minis- 
ter, the Polish Acting Foreign 
Minister, the Czechoslovak 
Foreign Minister, the Nor- 
wegian Minister, the Greek 
Minister, the Yugoslav 
Minister, the Czechoslovak 
Chargé d'Affaires, and the 
Counsellor of the Soviet 
Embassy. The luncheon 
was entirely a social and 
informal event, albeit of 
outstanding value and 
historic importance. 
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TO OUR COMMON VICTORY: MR. CHURCHILL DRINKS A TOAST WITH THE PRIME MINISTER PHOTOGRAPHED WITH HIS HOST, THE SOVIET 

M. MAISKY. THIS WAS THE MOST COMPLETE ALLIED GATHERING AMBASSADOR, GAZING OUT OF THE FRENCH WINDOWS OF THE 
SINCE THE CONFERENCE AT ST. JAMES’S PALACE ON JUNE 12. Z Photographs by Keystone. EMBASSY BALLROOM. (NOTE SANDBAGS.) 
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THE EFFECTS OF BLAST: HOW RESEARCH AND EXPERIMENT 


DESIGNED TO RESIS 
FRAGMENTS AND MASONRY, ETC., FALLING FROM MODERATE 
HEIGHTS. 


WIDE CLEARANCE 
BETWEEN HELMET AND 
HEAD, 

WEBBING LOOPS. 
SORBO RUBBER PADS 


LACING. 


WIDE BRIM. 


THE HELMET 
OFFERS 
PROTECTION 

Cc 


BRIM DESIGNED .. 
TO GIVE i: 
GOOD NECK 
PROTECTION. 


PROTECTED BY PAPER STRIPS. . - 
THESE ARE TOO WEAK TO PREVENT 
ALINOST COMPLETE SHATTERING OF THE ¢ 


WINDOW PROTECTED BY ADHESIVE 
WINDOW CRACKED BUT MOST OF FRAGMENTS HELD TOGETWER. 


ACTUAL EXPERIENCE AND SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH HAVE 


Continuous research goes on in various official laboratories to probe the mysteries 
of what happens to the surrounding atmosphere, to nearby structures, to human 
beings and to the earth itself when a bomb bursts. Much important data has 
been gained by actual experience and by elaborate and scientific tests. For 
instance, it has been proved that blast (that is to say, the blast wave set up 
by a bursting bomb) produces a shock which travels very rapidly as a wave 
of high pressure, and behind there follows a trough of sub-atmospheric pressure 
which, in simple language, is a suction wave, the two together forming the blast 
. wave. It has been proved that the pressure is very high close to the explosion, 


BOTH YIELDED MUCH VALUABLE DATA CONCERNING 





DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL Artist G. H. Davis, 


BLAST DOES NOT Ki: L 


BY FORCING ITS 


WAY INTO THE BOLY |) 


but is never more than a few pounds to the square inch at a distance of 
100 ft., except in the case of the heaviest enemy bombs. The first experimen 4l 
work by the Research and Experiments Department of the Ministry of Horne 
Security was concerned with injuries to the human body caused by Diast. 
Generally the results confirmed earlier observations and showed that the: mzin 
damage is bruising, often severe to the lungs and sometimes to other interial 
organs. The next step was to discover how the damage occurred. At that tiine 
the general view was that this took place by the blast forcing its way into 
the body via the mouth and nose—or by sucking out the air in this way 
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MINISTRY OF HOME SECURITY. 
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THIS VITAL PROBLEM. 


ENT SUCTION 


TERRIFIC PRESSURE OF ATES AN EFFECT 


SHORT DURATION AS 
* exp 
OCCURE 


Nie 


THE BLAST WAVE CREATES | sua 





TEGL SWELTERS. — 
1S BUILT OF A DUCTILE 

WITHOUT BREAKING ) SUCH AS 
OUT COLLAPSING. 


fon: 


SHELTER 
BENT AND 
DEFORMED. 


HP ie 
i Fae] Gna 


EARTH MOVEMENT 

PUSHES IN THE SIDE OF THE SHELTER. 
AN ANDERSON SHELTER OF CORRUGATED STEEL CAN BE 
BUCKLED AND DISTORTED BY A VERY NEAR BOMB BURST 
YET RETAIN ENOUGH STRENGTH TO PROTECT THE OCCUPANTS. 





























PROVIDE A STOPPING- 
LAYER. CONSISTING OF -—~— 
1i8 BOARDS COVERED 
WITH FPIRE-RESISTING 


MATERIALS. SS 


ECTS OF BOMB BLAST. ABOVE, OUR ARTIST ILLUSTRATES THE NATURE—AND OUTCOME—OF CERTAIN EXPERIMENTS. 


oeriments proved that neither of these views was correct, but that the internal 
sing is due solely to the direct impact of the wave on the body wall. 
ther research was carried out to obtain ‘some estimate of the pressures which 
> likely to prove fatal to human beings, and the answer turned out to be 
higher than had been supposed; that blast, in fact, was unlikely to prove 
so widespread a danger after all. Other experiments dealt with the form and 
direction of the bomb fragments after the explosion, and disclosed the fact that 
the metal fragments fly off in a narrow band and keep bunched together for 


some distance. It is not generally known that a bursting bomb imparts 


movement to the surrounding earth, and one of our drawings illustrates how the 
underground portion of an Anderson shelter is forced in. The pressure will 
actually move surface shelters some feet, and to prevent the collapse of these 
structures they are now tied together with reinforcing rods so as to form a box, 
a method which has proved most satisfactory in practice. Extensive experiments, 
too, have been carried out regarding protection against incendiary bombs, and 
methods of dealing with shattered glass. Finally, research has resulted in a new 
design of helmet for civil defence workers, and thus, when our cities are bombed. 
the résults of blast will be, it is hoped, largely nullified or at least reduced. 
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“MANY CARGOES ” 
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CONCRETE AND STEEL WARTIME BARGES. 

















A WARTIME 
NOVELTY : 
BARGES 
DESIGNED 
FOR WAR 
EMERGENCY 
USE ON 
BRITAIN’S 
WATERWAYS 
BEING 
CONSTRUCTED 
FROM 
PRE-CAST 
CONCRETE 
SLABS. 
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WORKERS ENGAGED IN THE INTRICATE PROCESS OF WEAVING STEEL AND IRON INTO 


, 
3 
2 THE CONCRETE FABRIC OF THE BARGES. 
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A GENERAL VIEW OF THE FITTINGS OF THE DECKS TO THESE SOLIDLY CONSTRUCTED 
CRAFT: SHOWING ALSO ANOTHER CONCRETE BARGE AFLOAT. 
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A COMPLETED CONCRETE BARGE TAKING THE WATER AFTER BEING RUN DOWN THE SLIPWAYS 


AT THE PLACE OF CONSTRUCTION. 

















MOST OF THE 


} «FILLING IN THE SEAMS ON A CONCRETE BARGE. 
Hf WORKERS WERE BUILDERS BEFORE THE WAR. 
Only Mr. W. W_ Jacobs’ immortal night-watchman could supply the 

















} A LINE OF BARGES, COVERED AND NUMBERED AND ALMOST READY TO GO INTO SERVICE, LYING ( 
{ MOORED IN A DOCK SOMEWHERE IN BRITAIN. 3 
Pd ee es . 
definitive number of small vessels for harbour or river service had been built of ferro-concrete 


description for these new wartime barges, made of concrete and steel, which are proving 


a great success on the waterways of Britain. 
fabric of the vessels (top-right) make for great strength in construction. 


The steel and iron woven into the 
Most of the 


men employed on this kind of shipbuilding were builders. Prior to the last war a 


in Italy, Norway and France. During the war a few experimental vessels of small 
size were built in various places, and the system was adopted to an increasing 
extent practically all over the world, the most notable vessel being the s.s. ‘ Faith” 
(3427 tons), built by the San Francisco Shipping Company in 1918. (Photographs by G.P.U.) 
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. A COUNTERPART OF OUR “AIRGRAPH” SERVICE SEVENTY YEARS AGO. 


a ” f Continued. | : 
discover the principles of photography), and these balloons, 
carrying the organiser, his. colleagues and photographic 
apparatus, left Paris one day in November 1870. The 
balloons came down on German-occupied territory, and the 
occupants had barely time to assume blouses and caps 
offered by friendly peasants and to place the apparatus in 
a couple of wagons, before the Prussian cavalry swooped 
down upon them. One of the vehicles was captured, but 
by good fortune M. Dagron and his friends escaped with 
some of the valuable instruments which, placed in barrels, 
were conveyed through enemy lines with the help of a 
Prussian permit for the transport of wine. 

The party subsequently reached Tours, the seat of the 
provisional Government, on November 21. There M. Dagron 
installed his camera fitted with no fewer than twenty 


HE truth of the adage ‘ There is nothing new under 
the sun’”’ is proved once more by the discovery that 
an air-mail fservice operated when Paris was besieged 
during the Franco-Prussian War of 1870-1871, and it is 
interesting to learn that the methods adopted seventy years 
ago bear some resemblance to the “ Airgraph’"’ Service recently 
introduced, by means of which thousands of letters are 
photographed on to miniature films, transported by aero- 
plane and delivered in replica to members of H.M. Services 
overseas. 

When the Germans proceeded to surround Paris in 1870, 
the ways of exit and ingress to the city became fewer and 
more difficult, until at last Paris was cut off from the rest 
of the Continent and isolated as effectively as a rock in 
mid-ocean. M. Gambetta, head of the French Government, 
































unable to send instructions from the capital, decided to ““ microscope’ lenses. He had pledged himself to reproduce 
leave by balloon in order to establish headquarters in a A MINIATURE PHOTOGRAPH OF upon film 200 divisions of printed matter, each of 1000 
more suitable locality. Although balloons afforded a means THE FRONT PAGE OF “ THE words, per day. The messages were printed by type upon 
of communication with the outside provinces, the Parisians TIMES,”’ DATED JANUARY 19, 1871, sheets of transparent paper which were then placed in 
were unable to obtain replies to their messages, neither ee ee ee eee oe contact with a sensitised collodion plate. After exposure 
; BY PIGEON-POST TO RELATIVES 
could they knew whether the mails by balloon ever reached Lan Srieaee cece iy Piaik. and development, the plate was cut into six portions. 
their destination. The difficulty was overcome, however, THE ILLUSTRATION ABOVE IS AN One after the other each portion was placed into the 
by the ingenuity of M. Dagron, who came forward with a EXACT REPLICA OF THE SMALL micro-camera apparatus, and its twenty lenses recorded 
scheme for taking micro-photographs of Government and PHOTOGRAPH SENT TO BORDEAUX simultaneously twenty copies of numerous messages now 
private letters, and then despatching the films by ‘“‘ homing” FOR TRANSMISSION TO PARIS BY greatly reduced in size. Multiplication of the messages was 
pigeons. The Government provided M. Dagron with two A “ HOMING " PIGEON. SOME OF rendered necessary because many of the pigeons failed to 
balloons, appropriately named ‘ Daguerre’’ and ‘‘ Niepce,”’ TEE eae eke selene reach their destination. The film was then stripped from 

(in honour of the men who, in France, were the first to Sk ee eee its glass support and cut into pellicules measuring 
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- MESSAGES, FROM RELATIVES AND FRIENDS, WHICH WERE FLOWN BY PIGEON-POST TO THOSE BESIEGED IN PARIS IN 1871: A FACSIMILE OF PART OF THE FRONT PAGE 
” 


We OF “ THE TIMES, DATED JANUARY 19, 1871, WHICH, IN PHOTOGRAPHIC MINIATURE (SEE ABOVE), WAS FLOWN TO PARIS. 
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A “‘HOMING”’ PIGEON OF THE BREED EMPLOYED DURING THE FRANCO- PRUSSIAN WAR FOR 
CARRYING MESSAGES TO PARIS. (From “ The Illustrated London News" of February 4, 1871.) 
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Continued.) 
ls in. by 1% in., each weighing but three-quarters of a grain, yet bearing minute images of 
: words whose number of alphabet letters might total up to 3000. From twelve to eighteen 
onan a of these films, each containing 30,000 to 40,000 alphabet letters, were rolled and inserted into 
1G ( a quill to be secured to one of the feathers of a pigeon’s tail. When the bird reached 
} Paris the films were enlarged by magic lantern projection on to a large screen, whereupon 
— clerks wrote out each message ready for delivery to the addressees. 
te At a later date this method was improved upon by substituting for the screen a sheet of 
11 sensitised paper on which the messages were photographed and then cut up and distributed. 
ig For much of the information given in this article we are indebted to the Royal Photo- ie 2: RNR in. 
ss graphic Society for permission to extract details from a paper read before the London i A BALLOON, WITH A BASKET OF PIGEONS OUTSIDE THE CAR 
. Photographic Society in December 1871, and published in the ‘ Photographic Journal." LABELLED ‘‘ PIGEONS—FORWARD IMMEDIATELY TO TOURS,” LEAVING 





a EPI a EEE Rens EMR Ree Ee AES 4 PARIS BY NIGHT. (From “ The Illustrated London News" of December 31, 1870.) 
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~ f Ai « aN : EVER before By CHARLES E. BYLES. gently out- ¢€ ah — ‘ 
have the side the 
products of man’s better nature, in its aspirations towards on this latter point, Mr. Bodkin says : “ A sad proof of the stress and vexations of commonplace existence to share 
creative beauty, stood fn such dire peril from the machina- snobbism of collectors is given by contrasting the prices a quiet joy in visual beauty. He brings us... into a 


tions of his worser self. We live in an age of destruction on 
a scale without parallel in history, and those who own or 
care for beautiful things are racked with anxiety, if they 
have not already had to suffer irretrievable loss. Of all 
the arts, the most defenceless against the flying vandal are, 
inevitably, architecture and the larger works of sculpture, 
but even the more portable sculptures, paintings, books and 
manuscripts, and manifold forms of craftsmanship, cannot 
be entirely immune from fire or pillage and other outrages 
incidental to war as waged by the Nazis. Their murderous 
air attack on Rotterdam, for example, besides the horror 
of wholesale massacre, made art-lovers tremble for the 
safety of such buildings as the Boymans Museum, with its 
historic contents. 


Reflections of this kind must arise in looking through 
such a volume as “ THE PaIntINGs OF JAN VERMEER.” 
Phaidon Edition (made in Great Fritain).- With 20 Colour 
Plates and 42 Monochrome Reproductions (George Allen 
and Unwin ; 12s. 6d.). I can imagine no finer souvenir of 
that consummate artist, so sparing in output but perfect 
in achievement, than this delectable folio, with its ‘“‘ ample 
page ” and all the amenities of first-rate printing, both of 
illustrations and text. By comparison with many unillus- 
trated books published nowadays at the same price, the cost 
of this richly-pictured work is astonishingly small. It 
contains, either in colour or monochrome, all Vermeer’s 
acknowledged paintings, together with a catalogue giving 
details of size and ownership, facsimiles of the artist’s 
signature, and an introduction by Thomas Bodkin, who does 
full justice to Vermeer’s genius and tells what little is on 
record about his personality and career. No reference is 
made to wars or air raids. 


Jan Vermeer of Delft (1632-1675) is very much of a 
“mystery man” in the annals of art. No letters written 
by or to him sur- 
vive... dt is net 
known for certain 
who was his 
teacher, but Mr. 
Bodkin thinks it 
was probably Carel 
Fabritius, whose 
little panel depict- 
ing a_ goldfinch 
(hung mear Ver- 
meer’s “ Head of 
a Young Girl” in 
the Mauritshuis at 
The Hague) is 
reproduced for 
comparisen of tech- 
nique. Other 
paintings by Ver- 
meer, such as our 
National Gallery’s 
‘Lady at the 
Virginals,” indicate 
an affinity with 
Theodore van 
Baburen of Utrecht, 
who was influenced 
by Caravaggio and 
other contemporary 
Italians. There are 
no documents to 
show what Ver- 
meer’s compatriots 
during his lifetime 
thought of him, 
whether as man or 
artist. Few par- 
ticulars of his 
domestic affairs are 
preserved, except 
that he was a 
married man with 
a large family, and 
that his wife had 
money. That may 
explain his being 
unprolific as a 
painter. His name 
seldom figures in 
old sale catalogues, THE NEW CIVIL DEFENCE SERVICES 
and during the ISSUES: A DEPOT SUPERINTENDENT 
eighteenth and OF THE RESCUE SERVICE, WEARING 
nineteenthcenturies THE BERET AND ANKLETS WHICH 
the extreme rarity HAVE RECENTLY BEEN AUTHORISED. 
of his work caused 
its neglect by critics and collectors, who had little opportunity 
of studying it. Not till 1866 was his fame revived, but he 
has since been the sGbject of many books and countless 
articles. At present m@ authority puts the total of his 
extant paintings above forty-three. 





While thus limiting the number of authentic Vermeers, 
and rejecting some mistaken attributions, Mr. Bodkin does 
not rule out the chance of further additions to the canon. 
“* Occasionally a sensational discovery,” he writes, “ such 
as that of the superb ‘ Supper at Emmaus,’ which was found 
a few years ago in the linem-cupboard of a house in Paris, 
occurs to remind us that similar possibilities are not 
exhausted.” Doubtless Vermeer’s posthumous rise from 
obscurity to renown conduced alike to such adventures and 
to fluctuations in the commercial value of his work. Touching 


paid for pictures by Vermeer before their authorship is 
recognised with those fetched by examples of acknowledged 


authenticity. Thus, the ‘ Christ in the House of Mary and, 


Martha,’ now in the National Gallery of Scotland, was 
bought for eight pounds in Bristol in 1901, and the * Head 
of a Girl,’ in the Mauritshuis, only cost a couple of shillings 
when sold by auction at The Hague about the same time. 
Judging from the price of £80,000 paid by Sir Henri 
Deterding for the ‘ Street in Delft,’ which he presented to 
the Rijksmuseum, and the £75,000 which the ‘ Supper at 
Emmaus’ cost the Vereeniging Rembrandt for the Boymans 
Museum, Vermeer’s admitted masterpiece, ‘The Artist in 
his Studio’ . . . might well attain a quarter of a million.” 


I hardly think “ snobbism ” quite the right word to use 
of a natural preference for the authentic, although it is 
certainly absurd that an anonymous picture, sold for a song, 
should suddenly become of great price when attached to a 
famous name. After all, it is the same picture. The name 
“* Deterding ’’ is wrongly spelt in the book. 





ONE OF THE NEW BADGES WHICH ARE TO BE ISSUED TO 
THE CIVIL DEFENCE GENERAL SERVICES. WOVEN IN 
GOLD COLOUR, THIS WILL BE WORN ON THE LEFT 
BREAST OF THE UNIFORM INSTEAD OF THE A.R.P. BADGE. 
A.R.P. services are to be known in future as the Civil Defence 
Wardens’ Service, Ambulance Service, Rescue Service, and so on, 
to emphasise their growth and prestige. Instead of the present 
letters A.R.P., a device consisting of the letters ““CD” under a 
crown, in gold colour, with the name of the town or county 
underneath if the local authority wishes, will be used on new 
uniforms, but not on greatcoats. A shoulder title for each service 
and a system of rank badges for junior supervisory officers and 
for certain senior officers are also being introduced. 


None of Vermeer’s sitters can be positively identified, 
though Mr. Bodkin has a sound reason for suggesting that 
the ** Young Lady in Blue Reading a Letter ’’—a charming 
and obviously intimate portrait—was the painter’s wife. The 
same argument might apply, it seems to me, to the “ Young 
Lady with a Pearl Necklace ” and the girl in “‘ The Artist’s 
Studio.” This last picture, which Mr. Bodkin calls “ the 
most lovely and accomplished thing he ever produced,” 
contains Vermeer’s only indubitable self-portrait, but 
unfortunately he is shown seated with his back to the 
spectator. Mr. Bodkin adds that a figure in ““ The Procuress ” 
(painted in 1656, and the only Vermeer bearing an in- 
disputable date) “ is traditionally supposed to be a portrait 
of the artist, but there is only the circumstantial evidence 
of its pose to warrant this assumption.”” Surely there is 
something more! I do not pretend to be an art critic, 
but I read detective stories and do an occasional cross-word, 
so I may claim some acquaintance with the nature of a 
clue. It does not need the acumen of Inspector French 
to observe that the artist in his studio, and the convivial 
fellow with a knowing smile and a glass of liquor in his 
hand (his ieft hand, please note), both wear the same kind 
of cap and a jacket, or tunic, with vertical black and white 
stripes. If the conclusion of their identity is accepted, I 
fear it points rather to a rowdy Vermeer, at any rate in his 
younger days, just as Andrew Lang, writing in The 
Illustrated London News, once postulated “a rowdy 
Shakespeare.” In 1656 Vermeer, then twenty-four, had 
been married for three years, and might have been expected 
to avoid portraying himself in vicious company. His 
reputation might~yet be saved if we could prov» that he 
was not-téft-handed ! 

If Vermeer is ‘‘ with Shakespeare’ in being suspected 
of rowdiness, he is with another English poet—Thomas 
Gray—for combining in his art a paucity of production 
and the extreme of polished elegance. And if his morals 
are under suspicion, his painting is above reproach. In some 
respects it reminds me of Botticelli, having the same 
mellowness of colouring, the same freedom from violence 
in theme or treatment, and the same atmosphere of genial 
serenity. Mr. Bodkin aptly expresses the “ magical charm ” 
of Vermeer’s work when he says: “ His colour sense has 
an exquisite delicacy of taste that is quite unprecedented. 

In his management of white pigment, no painter has 
ever surpassed him. He uses it to produce effects of crystal- 
line purity and precision.... Above all, we praise 
Vermeer for his power to bring us into intimate contact 
with his own placid and lovely disposition. He calls us 


world withdrawn from trouble, where peace and light, 
those two great gifts of God, which wise men always long 


‘for, may be found without limit.” 


From seventeenth-century Holland we pass to Spain, 
at a period six hundred years earlier, in a book of high 
distinction on the art of church-building, namely, ‘‘ SPANISH 
ROMANESQUE ARCHITECTURE OF THE ELEVENTH CENTURY.” 
By Walter Muir Whitehill, F.S.A., Assistant Director, 
Peabody Museum of Salem: With 120 Full-page Plates, 
117 Text Illustrations, and 3 Maps (Oxford University 
Press and Humphrey Milford; 63s.). To students of 
ecclesiastical architecture this work, with its wealth of 
knowledge, grace of style, and abundant pictorial attractions, 
will be indispensable, while the general reader of history 
will appreciate its sidelights on the emergence of Spanish 
culture and nationalism. We see Christianity at work 
helpinz to liberate the land from Moorish domination, 
as weli as the growth of Spain’s unique and magnificent 
architectuiai genius. As the author mentions, there has 
hitherto been no complete history of eleventh-century 
Spanish Architecture ‘“ within the covers of a single book 
in any language,’’ and during that century “ the orientation 
of Spain was changed from the Latin and Arabic to the 
modern western European worlds.”” Particularly interesting 
is the story of the great Cathedral of Santiago de Compostela, 
“the supreme monument of eleventh-century architecture 
in Spain ” and the bourne of immense medizval pilgrimages. 


Later art developments in Spain—painting and sculpture 
as well as architecture—are discussed and illustrated, on a 
smaller scale, in a readable little book entitled “‘ SPANISH 
BarROQueE Art.” Three Lectures delivered at the University 
of London. By Werner Weisbach. With 67 Photographs 
(Cambridge University Press ; 7s. 6d.). The author stresses 
the fact that, owing to the predominance of religious 
subjects, the fine arts afford but a narrow view of Spanish 
culture, neglecting its lighter side. ** The erotic, the gallant 
and the frivolous, the colourtul, humorous, and adventurous 
life, reflected in contemporary poetry, in picaresque novels 
and in the plays of Lope de Vega, found no place in paint- 
ing. Unlike Dutch painting, and to a certain extent unlike 
Spanish literature, Spanish painting does not mirror the 
customs and manners of the time, save in a few examples.” 





A DISTRICT WARDEN (OR, OUTSIDE THE LONDON AREA, 

A “GROUP WARDEN ”’), WEARING THE AUTHORISED BERET 

AND NEW BADGES. SENIOR OFFICERS ARE ALLOWED TO 

WEAR THE COLLAR OF THE UNIFORM OPEN TO SHOW A 

LIGHT BLUE OR GREY SHIRT WITH A DARK BLUE TIE. 
(British Official Photographs.) 


On the technical side of art a notable American work 
of historical exposition is “* Space IN MEDIEVAL PAINTING 
AND THE FORERUNNERS OF PERSPECTIVE.” By Miriam 
Schild Bunim. With 79 Illustrations (New York : Columbia 
University Press ; Oxford University Press and Humphrey 
Milford ; 33s. 6d.). The author displays wide erudition, 
and this comprehensive study, so copiously provided with 
pictorial examples to demonstrate the points raised, should 
appeal to painters interested in the methods of the past 
and their gradual evolution. The subject is complex and 
impersonal, hardly lending itself to humour or gaiety, yet 
even so a lighter touch might have enlivened the text, 
which is rather heavy and overloaded with long words. 
This book can claim originality in that it covers the whole 
of the Middle Ages, while previous studies of space in 
medizval painting have been generally restricted to one 
work or to a group of related manuscripts. There is also a 
preliminary chapter on ancient painting, from prehistoric 
to Greek and Roman times. 
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“ESKIMO MAN”: A REMARKABLE NATIVE IVORY CARVING FROM GREENLAND. 


REPRODUCED BY CouRTESY OF THE AMERICAN Museum or Naturat History, New York. 


PRIMITIVE ART IN A COUNTRY NOW UNDER AMERICAN CONTROL: A REALISTIC IVORY CARVING FROM WEST GREENLAND— 
AN EXAMPLE OF THE SKILL OF THE ESKIMOS, AMONG WHOM THE ART HAS FLOURISHED FOR OVER 1000 YEARS. 


Long used to working in ivory and bone in making implements for everyday use, Rohde, former U.S. Minister to Denmark, and hails from Western Greenland. 
the Eskimo possesses considerable artistic skill in primitive carving, which dates This part of Greenland, the earliest colonised by Norwegians, before 1000 A.D., 
back at least 1000 years. The above ivory statue—which reveals an almost is to-day the scene of the immense airfield at Sydproven now under control of 
Epstein-like affinity—-was presented to the American Museum by Mrs. Borge the U.S. Government, and constantly under patrol of its Atlantic Fleet. 
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THE ANIMAL KINGDOM. 


By W. P. PYCRAFT, F.Z.S., Author of “Camouflage in Nature,” “The Courtship of Animals,” ‘Random Gleanings from Nature’s Fields,” etc. 


O matter what group of the animal kingdom we 
may be surveying, we are sure to find many 
surprising departures, both in size and form, from the 
main body of that particular group. Sometimes we get a 
series of gradations, but quite commonly the contrasts 
are disconcertingly sharp, though a little search will 
soon disclose clues which reveal a common parentage. 
Embryology affords a marvellous 
means of tracing out such breaks in con- 
tinuity. Here we start from the egg and 
follow the succeeding stages of develop- 
ment one after the other, till the adult 
form is reached. The life-history of the 
starfish tribe, the eel, the “ flat-fish,”” and 
the frog furnishes indisputable evidence of 
this harmony in disharmony. And the 
records of the rocks provide us with what 
we may call a parallel series.of such 
changes as they have taken place in the 
womb of time. The unfolding of such 
records may extend over millions of 
years. Theinciting causes of such changes, 
however, still elude us. Some have en- 
deavoured to explain these mysteries by 
an assurance that they are due to the 
effects of the “‘environment.” If this 
were so, then two individuals living side 
by side in the same “ environment” 
should be exactly alike. They never are. 
As a matter of fact, this ‘‘ explanation” 
explains nothing! What is the 
“environment ’’? An animal migrates 
into a new region—a new “environment” 
—and, as a consequence, we are asked to 
believe the body perforce loses its 


stability, its balance, and develops new I. ONE OF THE MOST FANTASTIC, OF ALL HORNED ANIMALS: S¥YNDOCERAS COOKI, 
features of a kind quite unpredictable. OF THE NORTH AMERICAN EOCENE, WITH AN UPPER, OX-LIKE, PAIR 
Nevertheless, this migration does AND A SECOND PAIR ON THE MIDDLE OF THE RIDGE OF THE MUZZLE. 


really play a quite important part in the 
evolution of species ; and one must regard 
the development of their very special 
peculiarities—which seem to have no relation tothe habits 
or mode of life—as having come into being because there 
is an inherent individuality in all the cells composing the 
tissues of the body, whereby they are capable of “‘ going 
off at a tangent,’’ so to speak, in an almost inexplicable 
and certainly unpredictable manner. Yet they have to 
vield to some restraint during growth, and in a deter- 
minate manner. We see the final result of these hidden 
forces in the body when it has attained to maturity. 





2. A POSSIBLE ANCESTOR OF SYNDOCERAS, ALSO WITH FOUR HORNS: THE STRANGE 
PROTOCERAS CELA FROM THE NORTH AMERICAN WHITE RIVER FORMATIONS. 


Another bizarre-looking four-horned ungulate, armed with large, tusk-like canine teeth. Though not 
in the direct line of descent, it is a possible ancestor of Syndoceras. 


The migration to a new environment, to which I 
have referred, was commonly, and perhaps always, 
made in pursuit of food—a pursuit made on account 
of vagaries of taste or to a food shortage in the area 
forsaken. And this new food, as a natural sequence, 
begets structural changes in some part or parts of the 
body—the senses of sight or taste, for example; or 
the nature of the mechanical adjustments brought 
about a change of diet and of its pursuit. Such changes, 
however, be it noted, come from within, and are not 
. forced on the individual by its “ environment.” 


No support is lent to the theory that horns originated from the stimulus of 


How these changes into new territory in the pursuit 
of food are accompanied by structural changes is well 
illustrated in the fact of the hoof-bearing mammals 
known as the “ Ungulates.’’ In the earliest known 
fossils of the group the foot is five-toed, and they were 
all small forest-dwelling, or marsh- and swamp-dwelling 
creatures, living on succulent vegetation. The tapirs, 





males. It is highly improbable that they were used as weapons. 


pigs and chevrotains are the least altered survivors 
of this ancestry. The rhinoceroses, horses, cattle, 
giraffes, deer and elephants, on the other hand, show 
us their final development. The teeth, no less than the 
feet, show a like orderly sequence of change brought 
about by the same agency. Now, most of these five- 
toed animals soon began to show a tendency towards 
the transformation of the spreading foot. In the 
tapirs, rhinoceroses, and horses, the weight of the 
body tended more and 
more to be concentrated 
on the third, or middle, 
toe, which increased in 
size in consequence of this 
persistent stimulus. en- 
gendered by use, and in 
so doing they sapped the 
vitality of the rest, giving 
rise to the uneven-toed 
animals which we call the 
“* Perissodactyla.”’ In this 
process of reduction the 
tapir has lost the first 
toe; the third is con- 
spicucusly the largest. In 
‘the rhino the first and 
fifth toes have vanished : 
the third, or middle, toe 
is again conspicuously the 
largest. In the horse, but 
a single toe on each foot 
is left. But vestiges of 
their supporting bones 
are found in the form of 
slender shafts running 
from the knee-joint down- 
wards half-way to the 
fetlock in the fore-foot, and 
from the hock fora similar 
distance in the hind-foot. 
These vestiges are known 
as the ‘“‘ splint-bones.’”’ Many of the earlier fossil horses 
had three toes which touched the ground. Gradually, 
from lack of use, they waned. The horses of to-day 
stand upon a single toe. What we call the “ cannon- 
bone”’ ift the horse’s foot answers to the middle, or 
third, palm-bone in our hand, the three succeeding 
joints being represented in the ‘’ fetlock ’’ ; the last joint 
is enclosed within the hoof. This final change accom- 
panied the migration from swampy to hard ground. 

The cattle, sheep, goats, deer and giraffes, all 
nearly related types, show another and very remarkable 


OF HORNS, 


“butting” by rival 


evolutionary series in their horns. What agency 
brought them into existence ? Some hold that they 
are ‘‘ excrescences ’’ brought into being by the males, 
through a long series of generations, ‘‘ butting ’’ one 
another when fighting rival males. A most uncon- 
vincing argument. This should have produced median, 
not paired weapons: and this form of fighting could 
scarcely have produced such widely 
different types as, say, the horns of the 
oxen, sheep and deer! They seem, in some 
vague way, to be akin to “ spinescence.”’ 
But I am still trying to get a better grip 
of the problem, to which I may return 
later. Meanwhile, the two fossil ungulates 
shown here will, I think, effectively 
dispose of the ‘‘ butting ’’ theory as an 
incentive to horn-production. In Syn- 
doceras cooki (Fig. 1), of the North 
American Eocene, it will be noted there 
are four horns—an upper, ox-like pair 
and a second pair on the middle of the 
ridge of the muzzle. These could surely 
not have been used for “ butting” 
purposes at any time in their history. 
They were apparently not _ horn- 
ensheathed, but covered with hairy skin, 
like those of the giraffe. The size of this 
weird creature was about that of a sheep. 
In the strange-looking Protoceras cela 
(Fig. 2), apparently ancestral to Syn- 
doceras, we find again four horns. The 
front pair are scarcely “‘ horns,” for they 
have the shape of outwardly turned plates 
of bone rising just behind the long canine, 
while the hinder pair were formed of 
vertical shafts of bone, which, as in its 
later relative, were merely covered with 
a hairy skin. These horns, again, could 
at no time have had any association 
with ‘‘ butting.”” Were they even, in 
either case, ever used as weapons ? 
One is tempted to assume that they were, for the sake 
of explaining their origin. But explanations of this 
kind are vicious. 

The giraffe, represented by two species and 
several sub-species not related to these two fossil 
species, also presents multiple horns, as in Roth- 
schild’s_ giraffe, 
which has a 
small pair be- 
hind the main 
pair and one 
in front above 
the eyes. The 
hindmost pair 
recall the very 
small pair 
behind the 
enormous pair 
above the nos- 
trils in that 
wonderful fossil 
Arsinoitherum, 
found in the 
Fayum years 
ago. These, 
very certainly, 
could not have 
arisen by “‘ but- 
ting.’’ But one 
could cite many 
other similar 
cases. 

Finally, 
mention must be 
made of that 
strange animal 
the okapi. This 
is a very close 
relation of the 
giraffe, which 
has a pair of 
horns like those 
of its larger 3. THE SKULL OF AN IMMATURE 
relative, but, OKAPI, A VERY NEAR RELATION OF 
unlike all other THE GIRAFFE, IN WHICH THE HORNS 
horns, they start FIRST APPEAR AS BONY NODULES 
their growth as IN THE SKIN, LATER ENGRAFTING 

“sie THEMSELVES ON THE SKULL. 
an ossification in f 
the skin and The jagged line round the base marks the 
icon: deel last traces of their separate origin. As 
5 with the giraffe, they were invested by 
themselves on hairy skin, and not ensheathed in a horny 
the skull. case as with the ox and antelope. 
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’ HARRODS LTD. 









a2, You'll find real com- 
\ 2) fort in this warm pro- 

tective natural wool 
underwear. Of medium 
weight, its soft smooth 
feel will appeal to even 
the most sensitive skin. 
Fully fashioned (not 
stretched to shape), the 
fit is perfection, and you 
have the choice of half- 
or long-sleeved vests 
with button fronts; 
the pants, also button 
front, are ankle length. 


VESTS, 36 to 44-in. chest 
PANTS, 34 to 44-in. waist 


~ 


mee Each garment 
> 21/6 
(4 coupons) 





TECTOR SOCKS. Shopping with coupons, you’ll more 
than ever appreciate the lasting quality of pure botany 
wool : also the 6/3 rib ensures perfect fit. The colours are 
black, brown, navy, Air Force blue or khaki, also mixtures 
of greys, browns, blues or fawns. Sizes, 10 to 12 ins. 4 /9 
(3 coupons) per pair 

6 pairs for 27/6 


THE MANS SHOP 


__a__fag (Fycepting Egypt, India & Burma) _" 








SLOane 1234 LONDON SW1 


CIGARELTES: & TOSBACCOS 


PU ye REE 


Prices quoted below also apply to 


Ff OM. ore S 


(Seagoing Ships in Commission only) 


HM. FORGES 
SERVING OVERSEAS 


} 
INTERNEES IN ENEMY COUNTRIES 


Minimum Quantities 





Wills’ ‘Gold Flake,” ‘‘Capstan,” 
Player’s “Navy Cut” Medium 3/9 tor 120 


Churchman’s No. | - - - - 3/9 tor 100 
Wills’ “‘ Three Castles” or Player’s No. 3 4/- tor 100 
Lambert & Butler’s ‘“‘ Waverley” - 3/3 tor 120 


‘“‘Woodbines,” “ Player’s Weights,” 
“Tenner” 3/4 tor 150 


Special Parcels 


/ 170 Wills’ ** Gold Flake ’’ or **Capstan "’ 
5 - or Player’s “Navy Cut’’ Medium 
PARCEL or 250 « Woodbines "’ 







































/ I ese nis 550  Woodbines " or 10’ 
Baas or Player's “ Navy Cut’ Medium “Player's Weights” [uaag 
Tobaccos 

per Ib. 
Wills’ ‘‘ Capstan Navy Cut,” Medium - 8/6 
» ‘Cut Golden Bar” - - - 8/- 
Player’s ‘* Navy Cut Medium” - - 8/6 
2 ““No Name ”- - - - 11/10 
Ogden’s “St. Bruno” - - - - 6/8 
” “St. Julien” - ° ‘ - 7/4 


Prices quoted include delivery 


Full Remittance must accompany all orders. Send 
Addressed Envelope for List of Brands and Prices. 





Place your order with your tobacconist or in case 
of difficulty send direct to— 


FIELD FORCE DEPT., 








BRITISH-AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY L" 
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FIGHTER-POWER 


HE Spitfires and Hurricanes this year are far more formidable 





than they were when they won the Battle of Britain. 


Most of this is explained by the magnificent manner in which the 





Rolls-Royce engineers have answered the call for more power. 
The latest Rolls-Royce Merlin motor gives more power than the 


Merlin of a year ago, and gives it at a greater height, so that our 


a ce | ~ 


fighters can not only fly faster but higher as well, which is even 
more important. Sunday Times, May Ith. 


ROLLS-ROYCE | 


| AERO ENGINES 
For Speed and Reliability 



































One of the latest examples of 


WHITECRAFT 


Fast Service Craft 
_—— y af 





ad 
J. SAMUEL WHITE & CO, LTD., Shipbuilders & Engineers, COWES. LONDON, LIVERPOOL 
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‘Let the Doctor decide’ 





A MEASURE OF 
PROTECTION 
FOR USERS OF 
SCIENTIFIC 
PREPARATIONS 

















@ AS A NATION we cannot at the moment afford 
luxuries, and the use of necessary goods for un- 
necessary purposes is against the national interest. 


The Crookes Laboratories are naturally con- 
cerned about this problem, since they are devoting 
their whole effort to products which are of funda- 
mental importance in the treatment of disease and 
the maintenance of the national health. 


Consequently they have restricted supplies of 
the three well-known products: 


CROOKES’ LACTO-CALAMINE 
CROOKES’ ZINC CREAM 
CROOKES’ SCALP LOTION 


which, while capable of being used for normal 
toilet purposes, were primarily produced for,and are 
extensively prescribed by, the medical profession. 


§ MEDICAL NEEDS are obviously of paramount 
importance, and the Crookes Laboratories have 
taken steps to ensure that the limited supplies 
available will be reserved for those whose need 
is primarily medical. 

§ SUPPLIES of the above preparations are therefore 
now obtainable solely on Medical Prescription. 
These prescriptions, which must be obtained from 
doctors, can be presented to any chemist, and 
members of the public will then find no difficulty 
in obtaining the necessary supplies. 

§ THE CROOKES LABORATORIES are confident that 
the public will welcome:this decision, which has 
been taken entirely in the interest of those who 
should at all times have first call on scientific pre- 
parations for their treatment. 


Issued by 
THE CROOKES LABORATORIES 


MAKERS OF CROOKES’ HALIBUT LIVER OIL 
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engine-efficiency by their unique gas-tight construction,* 
are unfailingly contributing their share to all types of 
motorised transportation through dependable ignition. 


CHAR PION 


SPARKING PLUGS 


CHAMPION 


AP ahendabte 
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dae iin Pies ; ' : —— 
Champion Sparking Plugs, ensuring utmost SEALED WITH | 
SILLMENT 





* 

Champion Plugs are | 
Sillment-sealed | 
against the leakage | 
common to ordinary 
plugs. This ‘ miracle 
mineral’ corrects un- 
even and wasteful 
engine-operation 
caused by leaky, over- 

heated sparking plugs | 
SPARKING PLUG COMPANY LIMITED za 








A NOBLE 
SCOTCH 


@ A whisky that warms first acquaintance into old friendship. 
Old Angus has a flavour as Scottish as the moors, and an amber 
clearness as pure as a mountain burn. 
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What size 7 a 
toothbrush ? 


HERE used to be an idea that any size 

would do. TEK changed all that. The 
makers knew that there must be one perfect 
size that would reach even those tooth surfaces 
a dentist can only sce with a mirror. These 
are the danger surfaces, where decay most 
easily starts. 
The makers of TEK thought hard. They called 
in dentists for advice. When the TEK tooth- 
brush was ready, 92 dentists out of every 
hundred consulted said it was the most 











Fender, bleeding gums are tess 

danger signs, which, neglected, lead to efficient toothbrush ever made. 
sum disease (Pyorrhoea) Daily use of Because of war difficulties, fewer TEKS 
lorhans will eradicate these gum affection can be made than formerly. We much 

us sed in time, prevent them altogether regret the inconvenience to retailers and 
Phousands of deutist e Forhans Anti Pyorrhoes customers. Even 
Astringent bhi isal tf them recommend borhan if 

nd Sy | 1 D dith if you should be 

4 Pyort Ast D let y ' disappointed 


occasionally, al- 















it t ways ask for 

: ” TEK as supplies 
2 Only FORHANS may have arrived 
ITH 7 Brand contains ne 
iT the “special . 

formula” Anti ’ DESIGNED BY DENTISTS 
ace | Pyorrhoea . i 
a | ata er Now that cigarettes are more | : 
iracle rv e : ;' 
¢ un JUST BRUSH YOUR a... : CK hase Tax 
ah TEETH WITH IT”. . difficult to get, perhaps we shall learn to appreciate oni 
yer= | ° e ° Made and guaranteed by ie gp AND JOHNSON 
plugs ON SALF ALL over THE worcv | them more. _ It is so easy to allow cigarette smoking to | emme(Gi. Briain Lid. Sloe & Garr 














Keep on buying become a habit. Four Square smokers have never, in ae 
Savings the main, been chain smokers — they have smoked for 


Certificates pleasure and not from habit. We hope that others who 


Steady increase in Value join the ranks of Four Square smokers will do the same. 
2 
Free of Income Tax <n % 











HATS BY 


210 HOUR SQ CMRE 


. | attersh,, 


for those who really i:NJOY a cigarette LONDON 














The LEATHER matters most— cs STOP THAT 
BEST BROWN BREAD ? : — | COLD WITH 








when you buy shoes fit and style count tor little 




















j ee * Bermaline.”’ Invariably remedies digesti ‘ if the leather lacks lasting quality. That's why 
a Is foo oa red slices are delicious. As} VEEBEX Upper leather is labelled, so that you 
Bermaline, Fairley Street, Glasgow, S.W.1 can be sure of long life, complete waterproof 

protection and the perfect grained finish of 


the finest hides. VEEBEX, tough yet flexible 
is worth insisting on. It pays a handsome 
dividend on every penny of its cost—a 
dividend of trustworthy service such as you 
must have to-day Look for the name on 
the tie-on label. 

Supplies of VEEBEX are necessarily 

limited you know why. So make 

your investment NOW. 


( “My thoughts grow in the aroma : eebex 


of that particular tobacco.” FOO TWE A R LEATHE R NS 





From your Chemist 2/3 & 34 


including Purchase Tax 


(Earl Baldwin. Dundee, 1925.) 


19 per oz Sold only sealed, in packets and tins Wm. Paul Lid,, 


er PRESBYTERIAN MIXTURE Oak Tannery, Leeds C . een THOMAS KERFOOT & CO-LTD 
eo eR en UES MATES SAO SETORE, EDS 
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The right to bear the name 


HIGHLAND 


HIGHLAND QUEEN {UE 


GRAND 
is reserved for 
produced by 
under their 


famous blend. 


LIQUEUR 


Ligueunr 
I scotcn WHisky @ 


Wasrnetel lush Lb 


tan 


SCOTCH WHISKY 


"Sites Jisivn scor 





MACDONALD & MUIR LTD., LEITH, EDINBURGH.  DISTILLERIES: 


GLEN MORAY—GLENLIVET, MORAYSHIRE 
and GLENMORANGIE ROSS-SHIRE. 








SUMMIT SHIRTS 


their 
good 


Shirts 
looks, their 
shape, and _ their 
colours through a long 


Summit keep 
good 


good 


life of wear and washing. 
Two collars with every 
shirt, 
lengths to each collar’ 
size. Still 12/6, 
upwards. 


three sleeve 


USTIN REED 


OF REGENT STREET 


Bath, Belfast, Birmingham, Bournemouth, Bristol, Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Harrogate, Hull, Leeds, Manchester, Norwich, Nottingham, Oxford, Sheffield, 
Southampton. 








Sparklets Syphons have particular advantages these days, 
P ; + 

perhaps the more important being economy and convenience ; 
but like many other desirable things they may not immediately 


be available *“*on demand”. Our first duty is to manufacture 


and supply articles of vital national importance and simul- 


taneously to increase our Export trade in support of the 


Nation’s export drive. There’s a steady allocation available 


for the home market, and it is more than likely your re- 


quirements will be met. 


RENOVATION & REPAIR SERVICE. 

Old Sparklets Syphons can be 
renovated or repaired quickly and 
at moderate cost. Forward to 
Sparklets Ltd., or write for particulars. 


SPARKLETS LIMITED, DEPT. L, LONDON, N.18 
2 
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